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Mount Jolict. The Faithful Wife. 

Tis monumental elevation takes its name from I use the first moment of composure to return 
Sieur Joliet, the person wlio accompanied Mar- my thanks to you for having thought of me in my 
quette, in his search of the Mississippi, A. D. 1673. | *filiction. It was impossible for you to know the 
Any prominent swell in the surface of the soil, | bitterness of that affliction; for I myself scarce 


, | ; . calamity Gil it had’ tl. 
would appear interesting and remarkable in so flat | knew the greatness of my calamity till it had fal 


a country, but this would be considered a striking |len upon me; nor did I know the acuteness of my 


object of curiosity, in a region of inequalities fr)own feelings till they had been subjected to this 
, : 


. ‘ : ; . ia Iti , De 
is, strictly speaking, neither a mountain nor a hill, ‘trial. Alas! It is only now I feel the value of what 


but rather a mound, and the first impression made | [ have lost. Allow me, in justice to her memory, 
to tell you what she was, and what [owed her. I 


by its regular and well-preserved outlines, is that . : ‘ ' , 
of a work of art. This alluvial structure is seated | "5 guided in my choice only by the blind effec- 
tion of my youth, and might have formed a con- 


on the plains, about six hundred yards west of the | “°".” . 
present channel of the river Des Plaines, but im- | "¢*!on in which a short-lived passion would have 
been followed by repentance and disgust; but I 


mediately upon, what appears to have been, the Aisin in Thatial re hdr 
former bank of thatriver. Its figure, as seen at a| '0UN¢ an Intelligent companion, a tender friend, a 
prudent monitress ; the most faithful of wives, and 


distance, is that of a cone truncated by a plane | é : 
‘ Bhs as dear a mother as ever children had the misfor- 


arallel to the base, but on approaching, its base is | 
P : PP g ~ | tune to lose. 


found to describe an ellipsis. Its height is com- | Had I i iiaie ‘dd 
puted to be sixty feet. Its length about four hun- | - terse 2 ke saad ne hanes wpe 4A giddy 
dred and fifty yards, and its width seventy-five enough to have been infected by my prudence, or 
yards. The top is perfectly level. The sides have | who had rudely or harshly attempted to correct it I 
a gradual and regular slope, but the acclivity is so | should in either case have been irretrievably ruined. 
great that the PAN * very laborious. Thine are A fortune in either case would, with my habits, 
afew shrubby oak-trees on the western side, but have been only a shorter cut to destruction. I met 
¥ s ; | : , , 
every other part, like the plain in which it stands, | a woman who by the tender management of my 
weakness, gradually corrected the most pernicious 


is covered with grass. The materials of this ex- — 
of them, and rescued me from the dominion of a 


traordinary mound are, to all appearance, wholly | q di sl ' She b d 
° . . . a La wi « y . 
alluvial, and not to be distinguished from those of | @©8T@0!ng Ane ruinous vice. She became prudent 
from affection ; and though of the most generous 


the contiguous country, from which it would ap- einuhe d frewaliey 
: | aug 2c é é 
pear, they have been scooped out. It is firmly | ey ee ee ee re, ee era ae 
| her love for me; she gently reclaimed me from dis- 


seated on a horizontal stratum of secondary lime-| 7. h 4 k di ; 
stone. The view from this eminence is charming | rs mapa Antes 267 nite Subrrmemnpsdecnteen -yeonng 
nature ; she urged my indolence to all the exer- 


and diversified. The forests are sufficiently near | * ; 
y ' tions that have been useful and creditable to me; 


to serve as a relief to the prairies, and the Indians | oii ‘ean ties: iiintadle nc tates edieniaih ve 
geocrally tarry at the beauteous lake Joliet for _ heedlessness ee. paves Sor henes To her I sie 


short time, while on their hunting excursions, to ei? : emt ciritempren let eda ® 
quench their thirst or cool their bodies. Clumps | '®* * 8m DOF @ ruined outcast; fo her waarever 
am; to her whatever I shall be. In her solicitude 


of oaks are scattered over the country. The lake ' Resi teener tenet Ree © Gussie 
Joliet, fifteen miles long, and about a quarter of | (OT MY interest, She never for a moment forgot my 
feelings and my character. 


a mile wide, lies infront. ‘There is not perhaps a " : : ; 
. : Even in her occasional resentment,—for which 
more noble and picturesque spot for a private man- ' 
‘oul P | [but too often gave just cause, (would to God that 
sion in all America. Few persons will chance to 
I could recall those moments!) she had no sullen- 


pass it, without devoting an hour to its examina- , , 
: ha aal . | ness or acrimony. Her feelings were warm and 
tion, and few will perhaps leave it, without feeling | . 

<= oe impetuous—but she was placable, tender, and con- 
a conviction that it is the work of human hands. 
It has been remarked by Dr. Beck, that this is pro- stant. She united the most attentive prudence, 

. Beck, , : 
bably the largest mound within the limits of the with the most generous and guileless nature, with 
a spirit that disdained the shadow of meanness, and 


United States. - ; 
ie Mennkee eiiel wieteeints Mount Selies with the kindest and most honest heart. Such 
” P ’| was she whom I have lost; and I have lost her 


was taken from the opposite side of the Lake, on h i fun sabe j 
an elevated situation, directly in front of the mound, ‘ ” any, Ym e a + Pasoncns sete bm y oe 
which was considered to give the most advanta- | PTOYNS @ ter eight years struggle, and distress ha 
geous view. bound us fast together, and moulded our tempers to 
each other; when a knowledge of her worth had 
a refined my youthful love into friendship, before age 
Observe a methed in the distribution of your| had deprived it of much of its original ardour. I 
time. Every hour will then know its proper em-! have lost her, alas, (the choice of my youth and the 
ployment, and no time will be lost. Idleness will partner of my misfortunes,) at the moment when I 
be shut out at every avenue, and with her, nat had the prospect of her sharing my better days.— 
numerous body of vices, that make up her train. | MacIntoch. 
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and the framework of the casement which had | 
been darkly opposed to the sombre sky, gradually | 
blended with the blackness of night. A domestic | 
entered with a torch, and lighting a lamp, which | 
hung in the farther end of the spacious apartment, 
was about to light several others, when his lady 
said to him, with asad but gentle voice, ‘Leave 
me, at present, Richard, and light no more.’ The 
servant obeyed, after heaping a pile of pine wood 
on the ample fireplace. The lady, who sat alone, 
and mournful, soon relapsed into a mood of deeper 
abstraction. The pale light of the single lamp 
faintly shadowed out her white and silken dra- 
pery, from the prevailing gloom; but as the fire, 
which had before almost died away, burst out into 
flames and brightness, its reddening glow played 
over her cheek, which had been pale for many 
months: the lady shivered, as she felt, for the first 
time, the slight warmth; but stili her mind’s anxie- 
ty so absorbed every outward sense and feeling, 
that she thought not.on the coldness of the night. 
An hour had passed away before the meditations 
of the lady were again disturbed, and the same do- 
mestic announced her husband’s approach. She 
raised her eyes, as the gentleman entered the a- 
partment, and started when she beheld him. He 
was followed by others of his servants, but, at his 
look, they forthwith departed. The lady had risen 
partly from her chair to welcome her husband, but 
feelings, which she could not repress, stopped her. 
She shrunk back, as if unable to look upon him; 
yet she tried to conceal the shuddering that crept 
through her every vein, and, leaning lier arm on 
the carved framework of her chair, she covered 
her eyes with her hand. ‘Art thou not well, Alice ?’ 
said the gentleman, and his wife thought that his 
voice faltered. He came nearer to her, and stoop- 
ed down to embrace her, but although she rose up 
towards him, she half withdrew from the arm that 
encircled her form. Her hand was clasped in his, 
but it returned not his pressure; and though his 
lips were pressed to her cheek, that cheek was 
cold and wet with falling tears. Whether the gen- 
tleman felt the reception he met with or no, he 
seemed to understand it so well, that he thought fit 
not to notice it. He sat down with a frown on his 
face, and the timid restraint of the lady increased. 
Alice, at length, lifted up her head, and looked out 
through her fingers on her husband’s countenance, 
which she had never feared to gaze upon till then. 
‘Ah,’ she thought within herself, ‘shall I not find 
some feature altered there ? shall I not seek in vain 
for the looks that I love best, for all the former fine 
expression of his face.’ She looked up, and beheld 
only an expression of impatient anger. Alice 
strove with herself, and withdrew her hand from 
her face, she looked, or tried to look kindly in her 
husband’s face. At once his anger passed away, 


and he spoke in the voice she had so often heard 


BY MISS JOHNSON. 
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Tar last faint flush of daylight had faded away, | 
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with delight. Alice rose up. ‘It is vain,’ she said, 
‘I cannot dissemble ; tell me the report is false, 
tell me at once—It must be false, or you could not 
look, or you could not speak thus—It is false,’ she 
| repeated, as she drew nearer to him. ‘ Assure me 
comfort me, my own husband.’ ‘What is false 7?’ 
he said, and he gazed boldly and almost calmly on 
her. ‘Yes, yes, 1 knew they told me wrongly,’ 
she continued, and she grasped his hand closely, 
and looked up to him as she spoke, raising, gradu- 
ally raising her face, all bathed in'tears, towards 
his; ‘My husband could never be the murderer!’ 
The lady hesitated, for attentively, though quite 
unconsciously, she had watched her husband’s 
eye; she could not say another word, for at once 
the conviction came over her mind, and settled 
there, that her husband had signed the death war- 
rant of his king. John Lisle had scarcely re- 
covered from the feeling with which he had met his 
wife ; it was a feeling nearly allied tothe embar- 
rassment of guilt; he strove to master it; but vain- 
ly @&id his heart endeavor to enfold itself in reason- 
ings and excuses, for a pang pierced through them 
all, like the remorse of guilt, and the deep and con- 
scious crimson of shame came over his face. 
Alice was too much disturbed to speak, and 
Lisle took advantage of her agitation; he told her 
haughtily, not to trouble herself with concerns 
which were too deep for her to understand ; he 
looked almost disdainfully on her, and turned a- 
way, as she cast on him an earnest and imploring 
look., Seizing a lamp from the table, he was about 
to leave the room—Then it was that his wife at 
once exerted herself, and sprung forward; she 
clasped his arm with both her hands, and spake 
in a resolute yet gentle voice: ‘Husband,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘stop and hear me speak. You know 
that I have seldom interfered about these subjects 
before; I have trusted to your sense of duty, to 
your love to God and your country. I have pray- 
ed that our God would restrain and direct you; I 
have not spoken, because although I could not 
agree with’ you, I respected your intentions. Ah, 
even now,’ she continued, in a quick and tremu- 
lous voice, ‘I must beware, lest I exasperate you 
by urging in my weak and womanish manner 
what you will disdain to hear.’ ‘And what I will 
not hear, madam,’ said he; ‘must I command you 
to be silent ?’— O, my poor husband !’ replied the 
lady, ‘ first command into silence your own heart, 
and that I know you have not done at present; so 
let your wife speak with it: nay, I must not, can- 
not be repulsed. One question I must put to you ; 
answer me one single question! Is the king con- 
demned ?’—‘ I make no answer to your question, 
madam,.’— May God forgive you, you have told 
me enough,’ she added, as she stood before him, 
and raised her eyes almost unwillingly to his coun- 
tenance. She paused awhile as she surveyed 
him, and then pointed with her trembling finger 
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to his brow. ‘It is written there too plainly. You 
cannot deny your guilt,’ she said solemnly.— 
‘Would to God you could deny it. No, no, hus- 
band ; I must be heard,’ she continued, as he push- 
ed away her upraised hand, and would have pas- 
sed from her. ‘Youare led on; you are a dupe, 
Lisle, a dupe to coldhearted and designing men.’ 
The color mounted to his forehead, and he bit his 
lip with rage, as his wife spoke those last words. 
‘ Cease this trifling, I command you,’ he cried.— 
‘Dare you to question the will of a nation? Go 
to your chamber and be silent; a woman should 
know her place.’ ‘I will tell you what is trifling,’ 
she replied: ‘It is trifling with the judgments of 
God, with the happiness of their souls, for men, 
(not a nation, O no! not the nation, on my life ;) 
for men, calling themselves Christians, to sit down 
with a show of justice and godliness, and sign the 
death warrant of their lord and king. For God’s 
sake, stop at once, for your own sake ; not because 
limplore you ; no, all on your own account. Tell 
me not, that a woman has no right to speak.— 
There is not a wife throughout all England but 
should feel this cause her own: the truest, kindest 
husband is condemned to death. There is not a 
child but should lift up its helpless hands, and ask 
mercy for such a father. Have we not been taught 
in the Bible to fear God; and shall we despise the 
commandment which follows next after, ‘‘ Honor 
the king?” This is no political duty, it is a private 
duty to every heart. O, my dear husband, there 
hath been atime when you were wont to give me 
all your confidence. I know it is long ago; tome 
it hath seemed very long. Methinks, at that time 
our hearts were but as one in love and confidence; 
and when I leaned upon you thus, and gazed upon 
you, as I eannot, ah, you will not let me now! 
Then I have felt a calm and most assured happi- 
ness; because I knew, and I was not mistaken 
then, I am sure that I was not mistaken, that not a 
Jook of mine could be unheeded by you. Put 
down the lamp, and listen to me for a little while. 
Give me back but a brief shadow of those days. 
O, your hand trembles as I clasp it; do not turn 
away your face. Forgive me, for I cannot help 
weeping—my heart is full—and let me lean upon 
you as Idonow. O, thank you, thank you for: 
that look ; I remember that dear look. You came 
to me, and looked upon me as you did, as you do 
now, when our firstborn child lay wailing in your 
arms. I then thought that I could never be more 
grateful for your love; yet it seemeth now far 
dearer to me. Think not, dearest, of my poor 
reasoning. I am a weak woman, and cannot 
speak on state politics; but I love you. Your 
honor, I should say your soul is dearer to me than 
life. Lcould not bear to think that the stain of in- 
nocent blood should be upon your soul. We find 
no law in God’s book which alloweth man to shed 
innocent blood. My husband, were you forsaken 
and in misery, I might not speak thus plainly. 
My voice should be the last to whisper shame 
upon you. I would bear the shame of guilt, (though 
guilticss myself,) and then rejoice to bear it for 
you: insult and wretchedness I would welcome 
with you. Lam sure you will believe me. But 
now you are in power, there are none to upbraid 
you to your face, therefore I will be a real friend, 














and warn you now, while there is time. Risk 
everything, even to our lives, to save the king. 
He may be condemned; but you have much at 
yourcommand. This crime must not be the tor- 
ment of your future life; your sleep must not be 
visited by a murderer’s dreams. Do not hesitate 
to save (I will not say the king) the man, the hus- 
band, and the father, like yourself. Think how I 
should bless the friend who rescued you from 
death. Think how your country will bless you. 
Think how your God will approve the deed. Hus- 
band, I have for this cause a fearless spirit. Let 
me go forth with you as a servant to assist in such 
an enterprise. Ido not talk idly; I have nerved 
myself to do what may be done by skill or bold- 
ness, or in any righteous way to save and serve the 
king.’ She was yet speaking, when a knocking 
was heard at the outer door of the house, and Lisle 
then recollected an engagement he had made with 
one of the republican party. Alice withdrew from 
the apartment, and earnestly besought her hus- 
band to adjourn with her but for a few minutes to 
her own closet. There, with many earnest en- 
treaties, she pleaded with him, that he would seek 
without delay some means for the king’s escape. 
A servant entered, and told his master, that the 
gentleman who awaited his appearance seemed 
in haste ; whereupon Lisle grew impatient, and 
would have gone down instantly. ‘I would not 
take upon me,’ said his lady, ‘to prevent your wait- 
ing on that person; but something seemeth now 
to tell me, that if youdo not now determine to be- 
friend the royal cause, you never will. While 
your heart is softened, while I am with you, pro- 
mise, not to me, but to the Lord, that you will not 
leave your king to die that shameful death, if your 
arm, if your best exertions, can save him.’ She 
knelt down at his feet, and took his hands with ten- 


‘der force, and with meek but solemn earnestness, 


she called upon God to turn her husband's heart; 
and, rising up, she threw herself upon his bosom, 
and wept with artless grief. Lisle lifted up her 
head, and kissed her; but as Alice raised her eyes 
to his face, she saw no expression to encourage her 
hopes. She thought to say nothing more, but as 
he moved away she grasped his hand, and made 
but one request, which he then granted. He pro- 
mised not to leave the house without seeing her 
again. When Lisle was gone down, his wife sat 
long in the abstraction of deep and bitter thought- 
fulness. The loud shutting of a door, sounding 
distinctly in the silence of the night, aroused her 
with a start. She opened her casement quickly, 
and thought that she could perceive two persons 
come forth from the porch, and walk towards the 
water-side. In a few minutes she heard the dash- 
ing of oars on the river, and she knew by a twink- 
ling light which moved along on the water towards 
Westminster, that a boat was rowing thither. She 
left her closet, and sought her husband; but she 
stood as one struck dumb, when they told her that 
he had departed with his companion. ‘And hath 
your master left no word for me !’ she said, after a 
long silence. ‘He commanded me to tell my la- 
dy, that he should return by eleven of the clock,’ 
replied the domestic. Alice retired again for a 
short time to her closet, to recover, in some mea- 
sure, the composure of her mind, and then she 
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went to her children’s apartment. With them and 
their nurses she descended to the hall, and assem- 
bled all her household to family prayers. She 
could not bear that one person should be absent 
on that evening ; and when she knelt down among 
them, and prayed for her husband, for their coun- 
try, and for their king, every heart felt, and every 
heart prayed for her. 

Midnight arrived, and found Alice yet watching 
for her husband’s return; but he came not, and 
she grew wretched. ‘The day and the night again 
passed away, and then Alice, distracted with 
doubt, sent to some of her husband’s nearest 
friends; but no information was brought her from 
them. The king’s escape was not mentioned, and 
she felt convinced that he was still in the power of 
his enemies. Alice had in vain attempted to rest 
during the night, and long before it was light on 
the 30th of January, she rose up from her bed. 
The pale gleams of dawn were beginning to streak 
the sky ; Alice had been long traversing her cham- 
ber with burried steps; she stopped before the 
casement, and having opened it widely, leaned 
there, feeling the chill air refreshing to her hot 
and fevered head. The window overlooked the 
Thames at Lambeth, and many thoughts passed 
over her mind as she gazed around ber. She was 
half tempted to hope that the king might be then 
escaping, assisted by her husband. Again she 
thought that Lisle might have been discovered in 
the dangerous attempt, and that a prison might 
have kept him so long away from her. Fears for 
his life, and a feeling of self-accusation, then made 
her tremble: but every such hope and fear soon 
passed away as too visionary, and one dreadful 
thought settled itself like certainty on her mind: 
that she should next meet in her husband the mur- 
derer of his king. Her heart beat high with the 
agony of her feelings, and she found no relief till 
she sought it onher knees. As she rose from her 
prayers, the clock of Lambeth church struck eight. 
She heard the sound of oars on the water, and 
again she sought the open casement. ‘Two boats 
passed towards Westminster; she involuntarily 
watched them, and perceived that, after stopping 
at the opposite shore, near the Abbey, they return- 
edempty. Other boats passed and returned also 
without passengers. Alice looked intently after the 
persons who had landed, but they soon disappeared. 
Nothing but the buildings opposite met her view ; 
and she felt how much of deep, nay, terribie in- 
terest might be going on where those tall buildings 
lifted up their dark and silent walls towards the 
sky. and baffled her anxious gaze. She wished, 
with a fearful curiosity, that the streets could be 
laid open at her look, that every barrier might for 
a moment fall away which concealed from her 
sight the ebjects of her distracting doubt. 

Hour after hour passed on, and Alice still return- 
ed again and again to the casement. Many more 
boats had landed their passengers at Westmin- 
ster. Alice asked no questions of her servants, 
but dressing herself very plainly, and tying a hood 
of gray silk half over her face, she left the house 
by a private door. She walked quickly to the fer- 
ry, and there crossed the river to Westminster. 
The first street that she entered she found crowded 
with persons all hurrying onward, as if all seeking 








one object. Alice turned from the crowd into 
some narrower streets, but still followed on in the 
same direction. As she passed the end of a long 
straight alley that crossed her way, she saw that a 
mob was collected on the left. Hardly waiting to 
think, she turned, and almost ran towards the 
crowd. She was then struck by the awful and 
deathlike stillness of everything around; her own 
light footsteps alone sounded in her ears, as she 
passed along to the end of the alley. She pressed 
herself among the mob, and threw back the hood 
which hung over her eyes, but no one noticed her. 
Every eye was fixed, asif spell bound, on the 
scene which burst upon her view. On a platform 
covered over with black, stood three men in masks; 
a bishop in his robes stood also there. Other per- 
sons were standing there, but Alice noticed them 
not. Her glance was dazzled for a moment by a 
large axe which gleamed clear and bright in the 
faint sunshine, and which lay upon the block full 
in view of the populace; but one object alone ri- 
vetted her eyes, and every power of her mind,—a 
countenance which she instantly recognized, which 
from that moment, she could never forget. She 
had often seen it before, but she then felt as if she 
were observing it for the first time, as if she had 
never known it till then. Pale and wasted as it 
was, but calm withal, and calm with unearthly 
peacefulness. Grief had long wasted every fea- 
ture, but while the marks of her reign were still 
remaining, grief herself had passed away forever, 
and hope sat with heavenly smiles in her place. 
Charles the first, (for whose could that countenance 
be but his?) turned to the bishop, and appeared to 
speak with him; Alice thought that she could hear 
the sound of his voice in the profound stillness.— 
She stretched forward her head, and followed with 
her louks, and almost with her gestures, every 
movement of the king. He took off his cloak, 
and delivered his collar with the George to the 
bishop. Again he seemed to speak, and then 
kneeled down; but ere he laid his head upon the 
block, he lifted up his clasped hands, and raising 
his face as if in earnest prayer towards heaven, a 
look of adoring rapture lighted up his whole coun- 
tenance. Then allcalmly, he laid down his head, 
and gave himself the signal for his death. The axe 
fell, and when it had fallen, a shriek, a yell of hor- 
ror scarcely human, burst like one voice from the 
whole crowd. Spouting, and streaming with gore, 
as if its former expression had been at once forci- 
bly driven from it, the severed head of Charles the 
First was held up to the view. Alice saw no more, 
she had drawn one long exhausting gasp of breath, 
which seemed to drag up with it her bursting heart; 
she fell senseless to the ground. 

The Lady Lisle awoke from the swoon into 
which she had fallen, in a narrow but lofty cham- 
ber. She found herself lying on a small bed; a 
high backed arm-chair was placed by the bedside. 
Alice thought from its position that some person 
had been sitting beside her, but at that time all 
around her was silent. A dark curtain was drawn 
over the high casement, so that every object ap- 
peared indistinct in the dim light. Alice stirred 
not, as the tide of memory rolled back upon her 
mind. Overwhelmed with the oppression of her 
confused thoughts, she lay awhile in a sort of men- 
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tal stupor, till the sound of the trampling of horse- 
men aroused her. She rose up and hastened to 
the window. She looked down upon the spot 
where she had been standing that morning. The 
immense crowd had scarcely dispersed, and lin- 
gered in straggling groups about the street. The 
troop of horse whose approach she had heard, 
appeared ; she perceived Colonel Hacker at their 
head ; beside him rode a man enveloped in a large 
cloak, his head was bent towards the ground, but 
in the air and carriage of the person she recog- 
nized her husband. The curtain which she had 
held back fell from her hold, and she stocd motion- 
less with horror. She could no longer doubt as to 
the guilt of her husband ; but, as if to torture her 
the more at that trying hour, with ,the conviction 
of his guilt came back the remembrance of John 
Lisle such as he had once been, such as he was to 
her for the few first years after their marriage, 
frank and confiding, and warmhearted. ‘It is 
well that I have seen him now,’ she said to herself, 
‘I shall be better prepared to meet him again.’— 
Yet she felt that she would rather have died than 
seen him in such company, and in that street ; she 
felt that the scenes of that day were deeply im- 
printed on the calendar of her memory. It pierced 
her very heart to know that till the hour of her 
death, she should see before her the troop of horse- 
men with their leader, and John Lisle riding be- 
side him, with his face bowed to the pavement of 
that hated street. There was nothing striking 
about their appearance, and they had passed be- 
fore her gaze but fora few moments. Yet there 
are incidents even of a simpler character which 
fix. themselves—we know not how, we know not 
why—-deep within the heart ; and while the strong- 
er events of life gradually wear away frozn the re- 
membrance, every little circumstance, every min- 
ute association connected with the former, occurs 
to the heart in all the vivid reality of its first color- 
ing. 

Alice was yet standing, when the door opened, 
and an old gentlewoman dressed in deep morning 
entered the chamber. Her face was very pale, 
and she bade the lady welcome in a sad and feeble 
voice. She had sat by the bedside of her stranger 
guest, she said, till within the last half hour, and 
she feared that her absence might have been felt. 
Alice was pleased by the mild courtesy of the old 
gentlewoman, and she thanked ker for the atten- 
tion she had received. ‘Ah, little enough has that 
been,’ she replied, ‘who could do less than feel for 
a young lady like yourself nearly trampled to 
death in the immense crowd which hath been as- 
sembled without. I could not refuse to take you 
in, when the old man brought you to the door, cold 
and senseless as a corpse ; and yet you are come 
to the house of grief, lady. Two days have only 
passed away since I followed to the grave a daugh- 
ter not many years older than yourself. She was 
my only child. Her children are now orphans. 
Yet amid the freshness of my grief for her, I can 
say that the death of him, who hath been murder- 
ed this morning, hath struck deeper to my heart. 
My poor child was called away by the Lord in his 
best time ; but daring men have forced the spirit of 
that poor victim to the presence of his God. Sure- 
ly the sorrows of the royal widow and her chil- 





dren will be visited upon the families of those 
wretches. ‘The blood they have shed be upon 
them, and upon their children.’ ‘Stop, do stop,’ 
exclaimed Alice, laying her hand on the upraised 
arm of the old gentlewoman. ‘Your words are 
too like curses; they fall heavily on my poor 
heart. If you knew,’—Alice checked herself— If 
you felt as I do for them,’ she continued with a 
trembling voice, ‘ you would pray for them, you 
would weep for them and for their children.’— 
Alice sat down on the bed, and covering her face 
with both her hands she burst into an agony of 
tears. ‘Alas?’ she exclaimed, after a short pause, 
striving with the violence of her grief, ‘I am 
so wretched that my words must seem wild and 
strange to you. But tell me, madam; did you not 
mention an old man? May Isee him? Ishe in 
this house?’ ‘He is still here, he awaits your ap- 
pearance,’ replied the old gentlewoman. ‘We 
will leave this melancholy chamber,’ she said; 
and taking the hand of her guest she led her from 
the room. 

The departure of Alice from her own house was 
observed by an old servant, named Richard Lucas, 
who had been brought up in her father’s family 
since his childhood. He knew the anxious state of 
her mind, and seeing her go forth without any at- 
tendant, he followed her. When he saw her fall, 
he lifted her up, and bore her in safety from the 
crowd. Alice found him waiting in the hall, to 
which she descended with the old gentlewoman ; 
and when he rose up which a respectful salutation 
on her appearance, she shook his hand with affec- 
tionate warmth. ‘I will return to you immediate- 
ly,’ she said, as she followed her companion to a 
small parlor, the bay window of which looked into 
a back court. The old lady made a sign to a 
young lad, who looked up from the book he had 
been reading, as they entered, and he quitted the 
room. The old gentlewoman drew a chair near 
the blazing fire for her guest, and opening a small 
corner cupboard of dark wood, she took from 
thence a flagon of wine; she then filled a small 
silvercup, and handed it with a manchet to Alice, 
entreating that she would not refuse to take so slight 
arefreshment. Alice did not refuse, and as she 
rose up to take her leave, she repeated her thanks, 
and expressed her hopes that she might at some 
future time be enabled to return the kind hospitali- 
ty she had met with. ‘Itake your offer as it is 
given, sweet lady,’ was the reply of the ancient 
gentlewoman. ‘I take it in good earnest, for these 
are troublous times, and the eye of man cannot 
foresee the hour when they will change. A friend 
is not now to be refused ; but Iam an old woman, 
nearly fourscore. It marvels me that this poor 
weak body of mine hath sustained its many infir- 
mities for such a length of years. I must soon 
leave this world; but I do accept your kindness 
for the orphans of my departed child, should they 
ever need to claim it. I have used no impertinent 
curiosity, lady,’ she added, ‘I will ask no question 
concerning your family or station, nor will I in- 
trude our concerns farther upon you. I will only 
request you not to forget the name of Hickes.’ 
‘Indeed I will not,’ replied her guest. ‘It would 
be a joy to me should the children of her whom you 
lament, ever claim the assistance of Alice Lisle.’ 
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On her return home, the Lady Lisle found a 
short and hurried letter from her husband, announ- 
cing to her his departure from London on impor- 
tant business; but, as he was named one among 
the thirty-eight in the new state-council, he did 
not remainlong away. Alice thought that the ab- 
sence of her husband would enable her to deter- 
mine within herself as to her manner, towards him 
when he should appear. She occupied herself in 
a strict and serious examination of her own heart, 
in meditating upon the sacred lessons of the Book 
of God, and in prayer for the guidance of the 
Spirit of all wisdom. With all her detestation of 
the crime which he had committed, Alice, there- 
fore, was too humble and too charitable to feel any 
right to judge her husband. John Lisle return- 
ed home, and his wife met him with unaffected 
warmth of feeling. ‘Put off that cold restraint,’ 
she said to him. ‘I expected too see you look thus, 
to hear you speak thus; but remember I am your 
wife ; I trust in God I shall not forget my duties ; 
ah, more than duties; for you are still as dear to 
me as ever. I will not weary you now with my 
remonstrances ; the worst is over; the past cannot 
be recalled. I can foresee that worldly affairs will 
go well with you. You will obtain what are called 
honors and riches. [I thank God that I can see 
them in their real character, as dark and besetting 
temptations, as the favors of him who hath been 
called the god of this world. Husband, these are 
dreadful times ; full of danger to us both; yet I feel 
a spirit within me which no power on earth shall 
master. I will never leave you, unless I am driven 
away by your own hand. But I must be under- 
stood; no fellowship will I have with the men who 
have been of late years your intimate associates. 
I might, perchance, you may tell me, speak with 
more temperance, but then you might mistake me, 
I am prepared for unkindness, for anger, even 
for insult from you: I will bear it all, and love you 
still.’ 

The predictions of the Lady Alice were fulfilled. 
John Lisle did rise to many honors, and did ac- 
quire great riches. He became Lord President of 
the High Court of Justice under the Protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell; and during the whole career 
of his success did Alice Lisle walk on resolute and 
firm in the path of duty she determined to pursue. 
For more than twelve years did she live in the re- 
tirement of her own household, devoting herself 
to the education of her children, and fulfilling the 
duties of her station with modest and exemplary 
faithfulness. She was wont at times to visit the 
paternal estates of her husband, in the Isle of 
Wight; and there by her gentle attentions she 
was enabled to soothe the last hours of the young 
and heart-broken Lady Elizabeth of Engkind, 
when she pined away and died of grief in Caris- 
brook Castle. The Lady Lisle was sojourning in 
the Isle of Wight when Charles the Second re- 
turned to England. John Lisle had been living for 
some months with his family whenthe news of 
Monk’s success was brought tohim. He was not 
used to place much confidence in his wife, or to 
apprize her of his intentions, and he departed, 
Alice knew not whither, with but few words of 
farewell to her. 


fit for her to be prepared for some sudden change 
in all that affected her husband and herself, that 
she never rose from sleep without recalling to her 
mind the necessity of keeping up a constant sense 
of her real situation, and of preparing herself, by 
calm thought and fervent prayer, to meet whatever 
events might occur. 

One beautiful autumnal morning, the Lady Alice 
Lisle was sitting among her children in a spacious 
hall, which opened upon a green lawn, sloping 
down to the sea, on the southern side of the Isle of 
Wight. Her two daughters were working at the 
same embroidery frame and she was winding silk- 
en threads for their work. Her son, a fine manly 
boy, was reading aloud from the French Chroni- 
cles of Froissart. The door opened slowly, and 
Alice looked up: her old and faithful servant, 
Richard [Lucas, who had departed with her hus- 
band, appeared. Alice spoke to him, and then ob- 
serving that he hesitated to answer, she checked 
herself, and rising, led him in silence to a small 
parlor adjoining the hall. ‘Now tell me,’ she said, 
when she had herself closed the door—she steod 
before the old man with her trembling hand still on 
the latch, her head stretched forward, and her face 
pale as ashes. ‘My lord has sent me’—Sent you,’ 
interrupted Alice, with a low but joyful whisper, 
as the crimson color rushed back to her face. 
‘Sent you. Thank God, he is not dead. Go on, 
Richard, Ican bear any thing now.’ The Lord 
Lisle was not dead, but the proclamation had_ gone 
forth, demanding from all the regicide judges the 
surrender of their persons within fourteen days. 
Lisle had determined to fly, if possible, to the con- 
tinent; and had sent his old servant to the Isle of 
Wight for some papers of importance. He was 
fearful of returning even for a few hours to take 
leave of his family. Richard brought no letter 
from his master, who deemed it incautious to 
write; but Alice wept as the old man described 
the strain of tender affection in which his lord had 
spoken of his wife and children. He left to them 
the choice of remaining in England, or following 
him at a more convenient season to the continent. 
Alice listened to all the instructions which her hus- 
band had sent to her, and then dismissed the old 
servant to take some refreshment. 'T'wo hours had 
nearly passed away, and Richard Lucas began to 
be impatient for his departure. He was summon- 
ed to the presence of his mistress. He found her 
in the closet adjoining her sleeping chamber. Her 
attire was changed for a travelling dress of com- 
mon materials, made after the plainest fashion. A 
small cabinet stood open, and he saw by the heap 
of thin and gauzy ashes on the hearth that she had 
been burning many of her papers. ‘Do not wait 
to ask my reasons now, my good Richard,’ she 
said quietly, ‘but go instantly to the stable, and 
saildle my little chesnut jennet and your own horse. 
I shall go with you to my lord wherever he may be. 
Ineed no attendant but yourself; and I shal] beg 
you to return to my dear children, when the Lord 
Lisle and I leave England. I have no packet ex- 
cepting that cloak-bag, which you may now bear 
away in your hand. My lord’s papers are conceal- 
ed about my person. You will lead the horses on 
towards the smuggler’s cove, there will I join you 





The Lady Alice had so long known that it was 
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her finger, for she perceived that the old man 
would have remonstrated. ‘Iam resolute to go. 
My orders are givento the nurse. I have arranged 
everything, and have only to take leave of my chil- 
dren. What, Richard,’ she said, seeing that he 
still hesitated, ‘must [remind you that you have 
not been used to disobey my orders? Ido not act 
rashly ; I have long expected this. Ihave long de- 
termined what would be my decision in this emer- 
gency. Ihave never forgotten to ask in my daily 
prayers for the guidance of that wisdom which is 
from above. Go, Richard, go—time will not per- 
mit me to say more at this present.’ The old man 
took up the cloak-bag and obeyed his mistress. 


The Lady Lisle had made known to her children 
that she was about to depart from them; and she 
now sought them with a heavy heart. To her eld- 
est daughter she alone confided her intention of 
proceeding to the continent, and she told her how 
uncertain the period of her return might be. The 
young girl, who possessed much quiet firmness of 
character, accompanied her mother, with a heart 
almost breaking, but with a calm countenance, to 
the spot were Richard was waiting with the hor- 
ses. The Lady Lisle departed— 


When Alice and her old servant arrived at the 
sequestered village to which John Lisle had retired, 
she sat down in the mean’ chamber which he had 
hired, and awaited there for her husband, who was 
absent just at thattime. She sat at the open win- 
dow, gazing out upon the lonely beach and the 
beautiful and boundless ocean beyond, over which 
the shadows of night were gathering fast. She 
soon beheld her husband approaching, and thought 
at first that she would withdraw from the case- 
ment; yet still did she linger there most uncon- 
sciously, for she perceived with grief how altered 
he was,—how wasted by the anxiety he had under- 
gone. Lisle did not look up: he entered the: cot- 
tage. Alice heard his footstep on the stairs, and 
trembled with the violence of her feelings. He 
entered the chamber, and his wife rose up to meet 
him. With timid yet eager affection she threw her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him. For a few 
moments Lisle appeared rejoiced, he clasped his 
wife to his breast, and spoke with the tone of deep 
affection; but then his coldness of manner return- 
ed, and he said, ‘ You are come to say farewell to 
me, before I leave England.’ ‘Iam come,’ said 
Alice, with a smile that lit up her whole counte- 
nance, ‘to depart with you.’ I have arranged eve- 
rything as well as I could, on so short a notice, and 
only wait your permission to send Richard Lucas 
back to ourchildren. I will take his place about 
your person. I am prepared for the dangers and 
difficulties that may surround us, or rather deter- 
mined to think nothing a difficulty if met in your 
company. Lisle looked very thoughtful for some 
minutes, and replied not: then seeming to rouse 
himself from distracted thoughts, he said suddenly, 
‘Alice, this is childish nonsense, it cannot be. My 
plans cannot be altered now. You are very, very 
kind ; you are too good to me,’ he added, smiting 
his brow, ‘I am a wretch to speak thus. Forgive 
me my sweet faithful Alice; lam unworthy of 
your devoted affection. I cannot tell you how I 
feel this proof of your love to me; to one who 








hath been of late years so cold, so restrained to- 
wards you. Go back to our lovely children ; make 
them, with God’s grace, (and I know you seek it 
in the right way) make them like yourself. Yes, I 
will hope,’ he said, perceiving how sad the expres- 
sion of his wife’s countenance became. ‘I will 
hope that we may all meet together at no distant 
period. [I will either return to you, should the go- 
vernment permit, or I will make arrangements to 
receive you on the continent, when the winter is 
well over; at present must not delay my depar- 
ture. My beloved wife, I do indeed feel your af- 
fection; but I therefore cannot allow you to sacri- 
fice yourself thus. Go, and may the blessing of 
God be with you forever. My happiest moments 
will be those when I am praying on my knees for 
you.’ ‘Allthat you have said,’ replied the Lady 
Alice, with much gentleness in her sweet voice, 
‘would make an excellent argument for fyou, had 
you spoken to any person but myself. Listen toa 
few words which cannot be answered,—I am your 
wife—Now my dearest husband, I find no reason 
whatever which should oppose the right which I 
claim; nay, which I will not part with,’ she con- 
tinued smiling archly. ‘Go with you, remain with 
you, I will, from this moment, even till God shall 
see fit to part us by death. Nay, do not look grave 
again, my love,’ she said playfully, ‘you have be- 
trayed yourself. Isee that my influence is not 
lost; and I tell you fairly, I will use it. Dear hus- 
band, do let me go, for after all my bold speeches, 
you see I come to entreating like achild. Do let 
me go with you.’ 

‘Do not urge this matter further, my sweet wife,’ 
said he, ‘indeed you cannot go. How wearied 
you appear already, and you know not how soon I 
must depart; every moment that I linger bringeth 
danger nearer to me. I have heard since the 
morning that those who watch for me are not far 
distant. They have discovered, or at least, they 
do certainly suspect, that I have spoken for my 
passage in a vessel lying off Portsmouth. I cannot 
return thither. My only hope of safety is by de- 
parting instantly in a small fishing boat. The 
wind is fresh and favorable. I had now come to 
this cottage for the last time, to see if Richard Lu- 
cas was returned; had I not found him, I should 
have been at this time far from these shores. The 
little boat is lying behind that point of land ; they 
are waiting for me there.’ As he spoke, he pointed 
to the spot from where Alice had seen him ap- 
proach. ‘Iam ready to go this instant, and not 
wearied,’ replied the lady. ‘I looked anxious, and 
you thought I was fatigued in body—Well—my 
love, we must not delay, I will call Richard Lucas 
to take this cloak-bag of mine. You see] am not, 
for once, encumbered with many packages, as wo- 
men usually are. Is there anything here that Ican 
carry in my hand to the boat?—no, I see nothing 
about this little chamber, I suppose that your 
things are already carried thither—Richard,’ she 
said, as the old man entered the chamber, ‘take 
this, and come with us. Take care that you do not 
strike your head,’ she called out softly, as they des- 
cended the narrow staircase. Alice drew near 
toher husband as they walked from the cottage. 
‘You do not refuse me, dear husband ?’ said she. 
‘Ido not,’ replied John Lisle. He spoke in alow 
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whisper, and his voice was tremulous with emo- 
tion but Alice heard him. 
It was to the banks of the magnificent lake Le- 
man, in Switzerland, that. John Lisle and his wife 
proceeded. Edmund Ludlow, the regicide, the 
friend of Lisle, had fled to Dieppe, and joining 
company with him there, they proceeded together 
to Geneva. They afterwards fixed their residence 
at the lovely town of Vevay. The Lady Lisle was 
now only anxious for the presence of her children ; 
but she deemed it best that they should remain in 
England, having heard that they were living un- 
der the protection of her own friends, many of 
whom were high in favor with the restored mon- 
arch. Most of the regicides had suffered on the 
scaffold, and the printed account of their last pray- 
ers, and dying speeches, which stole abroad in the 
year of our Lord, 1661, had been read by Lisle. 
Three years had passed away, and yet he lived 
undisturbed, except by the probability of danger. 
At the beginning of the year 1664, some suspicious 
circumstances were related to John Lisle by one 
of his foreign friends. ‘Two men had appeared in 
the neighborhood of Vevay, who had made particu- 
lar inquiries as to his residence an ddaily habits. 
It was also reported that their inquiries had been 
fully answered by a certain Frenchman, who at 
times visited Vevay, Lausanne, and other places, 
to carry on his trade of engraving upon seals and 
cups. This man was then at Vevay; and Lisle, 
having received a promise from his friends, that 
they would cause the French graver to be exam- 
ined, set off with his lady to Lausanne, where they 
hired a lodging and determined to remain for a few 
weeks. Scarcely, however, had they been a day 
at Lausanne, when Lisle received information from 
Ludlow that the Frenchman (probably guessing 
that his conduct would be ingired into by the offi- 
cers of justice) had also fled, and fled to Lausanne. 
Lisle immediately represented the matter to the 
government there. The man was taken before 
the burgomaster, and, after a slight and unsatisfac- 
tory examination, banished from their jurisdiction. 
Lisle had soon fresh cause for alarm. Again he 
heard from Ludlow that two men, habited as 
grooms, had arrived at aninn in Vevay. These 
men had also been examined by an order of the 
bailiff and chatelain of the town. They pretend- 
ed that they were the servants of a German count, 
then sojourning at the baths in the Pais des Val- 
lees, and that they were commanded to await his 
arrival at Vevay. The fellows continued at Ve- 
vay for a week, when one, coming from the baths of 
which they had spoken, declared that no German 
count had been tliere. It was intimated to the land- 
lord of the inn at Vevay, that he should not enter- 
tain the false roguesa day longer. Upon which, 
they had hastened away by the road to Lausanne. 
They came to Lausanne, and Lisle was apprized 
of their residing there by many of his friends. 
Again were the fellows questioned, but they now 
told a well concerted story; and no sufficient 
grounds could be advanced to force their departure. 
‘I can bear this no longer,’ said John Lisle to his 
wife, as one of his friends quitted the apartment in 
which they were sitting. ‘I cafinot bear to live in 
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I go about now like a timid child in a dark room. 
and start if by chance a footstep sound behind me. 
I know that if the danger I shun were really pre- 
sent, I could turn and face it without a winking of 
the eye. I should not tremble then. But look at 
me now; touch my hand, Alice. Am I not an al- 
tered man? It is foolish to tremble at the fear, 
when the certainty would not appal me. You look 
grave, Alice—do not mistake me. I did not mean 
that death would not appal me, I have lately learnt 
to know myself; to examine the principles on 
which f have acted. I will confess that they were 
not such as I could now approve. Iam not ready 
for death; I pray to God that He will let me live a 
little longer. O, my wife, I know that you pray 
for me; but let your warmest prayer for my soul 
be, that I may live a few more years in a better 
knowledge of myself, and of my Savour’s will.’ 
‘Have I not every reason to pray for a continuance 
of days to you, my husband?’ replied Alice. ‘I 
whom every day in your society makes happier ; 
1, who am blessed almost beyond my hopes when I 
hear you speak thus ; indeed it would be an afflic- 
tion for me to lose you now. And yetI fear, when 
I think upon your failing health. Your face is 
sunk and pale, and your hand—yes, it doth indeed 
tremble. A dry fever burns in its slightest touch. 
It cuts me to the heart to see you soill. You need 
air, and regular exercise ; and yet I must own that 
Ido not like you to expose yourself to those fel- 
lows. I would have you at least wait a little lon- 
ger. Do follow the advice of your friends. Go 
not again for some time to the church we have of 
late attended. Your friends say truly, that if an 
attempt were made upon your life so near the gates 
of the town, a way of escape would present itself 
at once to the villains.’ 

‘ Alice,’ replied John Lisle, with a quiet solem- 
nity of manner which she never forgot, ‘you know 
how my whole soul pants fora longer sojourn in 
this world of trial. Do not think I can trifle with 
hopes that every moment are dearer tome. But I 
am resolved from this hour that I will commit my- 
self to God alone. He knoweth what is best for 
my soul. To that church I will go, as heretofore, 
to worship Him who alone can save me; for vain 
is the help, vain the foresight of man.’ 

The morning which succeeded after the above 
mentioned conversation, was unusually beautiful. 
The windows of the saloon which Lisle and his 
lady occupied, commanded the whole magnificent 
range of mountains extending along the Savoy 
side of the lake; and Alice rose up from the table 
on which their breakfast was spread, to gaze out 
upon the splendid scenery before her. The light 
breeze seemed, as it blew freely over her face, to 
bring with it a pure spirit of refreshment that pene- 
trated through her whole frame. She felt her 
heart lightened, and the faculties of her mind 
braced by it. ‘This surely is a morning,’ she 
said, and turned to her husband, ‘in which I can 
apply to my feelings that verse of Scripture,— 
“Heaviness may endure fora night, but joy com- 
eth in the morning.” Look out upon this world of 
beauty. Here is surely all the joy of the morn- 
ing,—freshness, and light, and purity, spreading 


this fever of fearful anxiety. I have not been"used | the whole earth with the radiance of heaven. It is 
thus to dread the presence of every human being. ' ungrateful in man to feel mournful on such a morn- 
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ing.’ ‘You must not loiter here, my love,’ said 
Lisle, as he walked up to the window from whence 
his wife was gazing. ‘We must turn awhile from 
these objects, which are in truth, most gloriously 
beautiful, to offer to their great Creator the morn- 
ing sacrifice of prayer and praise in His holy 
House.’ 

‘I too feel inspirited by the air of this bright 
morning,’ exclaimed Lisle, as he drew his wife's 
arm within his own: and so they proceeded to the 
church, adjoining the town-gate. Still in conver- 
sation, they entered the street leading immediately 
tothe church. Alice suddenly started, for on lift- 
ing up her eyes she beheld a man come forth from 
a house on the opposite side of the road, and she 
saw that he gazed intently upon her husband. 
She determined to look steadily in the man’s face 
as they passed him. To her suprise he saluted 
them. Alice had perceived nothing suspicious in 
his appearance, except that he wore a long cloak, 
and that his hat seemed to shade the upper part of 
his face. All this took place very quickly; yet 
Alice ceased at once from conversing with her hus- 
band. Some of their friends were only a few pa- 
ces before them, and many persons were passing 
along the street. She did not like to appear alarm- 
ed, and she hesitated when her husband usked the 
eause of her sudden change of manner. Alice 
turned her head to look back. At that instant, be- 
fore she could speak, her husband sprung up with 
a violent bound from her side—the discharge of a 
carbine burst like thunder on her ear. Her extend- 
ed arms caught the body as it fell—and, unable to 
support its dead weight, she sunk with it and un- 
der it, to the earth; the hot blood gushing over her 
bosom, and wetting her in a moment to the skin. 
The poor lady had met with many heavy sorrows, 
and her life was, till she drew her last breath, a life 
of heart-breaking trials. Yet never was she visited 
with such pangs of agony as when she lay upon 
the earth weighed down by the corpse of her hus- 
band. It was not his death, or her own situation, 
that pierced her soul so sharply; it was the scene 
which swam before her eyes as she lay half insen- 
sible, and beheld a horseman, wrapped in a long 
cloak, with his face bent towards the ground, ride 
from behind tle church, with a led horse in his 
hand; in less than a minute, the assassin had 
mounted, and both the horsemen had disappeared; 
but for hours a dream-like vision haunted her brain. 
She saw that scene again before her, which ap- 
peared in Westminster Street, on the morning of 
the king’s execution, and her husband riding with 
Colonel Hacker before the troop of horse, a long 
cloak hanging over his figure, and his face bowed 
towards the ground. 





THE very night before the Lady Jane Grey suf- 
fered death, she addressed the following exhortation 
to her beloved sister, the Lady Katherine Grey in 
a letter written at the end of the Greek Testa- 
ment. “Ihave sent you, good sister Katherine, a 
book, which, though it be not outwardly trimmed 
with gold, yet inwardly it is worth more than pre- 
cious stones. It is the book, dear sister, of the law 
of the Lord: itis his Testament and last will, 
which he bequeathed unto us wretches; which 
shall lead you to the path of eternal life.” 

z 


Advice to a Daughter. 


‘“‘ THERE is one more point involved in the gene- 
ral subject of this letter which is too important to be 
omitted—I refer to the deportment which it be- 
comes you to maintain towards the other sex. The 
importance of this, both as it respects yourself 
and others, you can scarcely estimate too highly. 
On the one hand, it has much to do in forming your 
own character, and I need not say that any lack of 
prudence in this respect, even for a single hour, 
may expose you to evils which no subsequent cau- 
tion could enable you effectually torepair. On 
the other hand, the conduct of every female who 
is of the least consideration, may be expected to 
exert an influence on the character of every gentle- 
man with whom she associates; and that inuence 
will be for good or evil, as she exhibits or fails to 
exhibit, a deportment that becomes her. Indeed, 
so commanding is the influence, that it is safe to 
calculate upon the character of any community, 
from knowing the prevailing standard of female 
character ; and that can scarcely be regarded as 
an exaggerated maxim, which declares ‘that wo- 
men rule the world.’ 


Let me counsel you then never to utter an ex- 
pression, or do an act that even looks like soliciting 
any gentleman’s attention. Remember that every 
expression of civility, to be of any value must be 
perfectly voluntary ; and any wish on your part, 
whether directly or indirectly expressed, to make 
yourself a favorite, will be certain to awaken the 
disgust of all who know it. I would not recom. 
mend to you any thing like a prudish or affected 
reserve ; but even this were not so unfortunate an 
extreme as an excessive forwardness. While you 
modestly accept any attentious which propriety 
warrants, let there be no attempt at artful insinua- 
tion on the one hand, or a taking a man’s heart by 
storm on the other. 


Be not ambitious to be considered abelle. In- 
deed I had rather you would be almost any thing 
else that does not involve gross moral obliquity, 
than this. Itis the fate of most belles that they be- 
come foolishly vain. Think of nothing, beyond 
personal display ;—and not unfrequently sacrifice 
themselves in a mad bargain, which involves their 
destinies for life. The more of solid and enduring 
esteem you enjoy, the better; and you ought to 
gain whatever of this you can by honorable means; 
but to be admired, and caressed, and flattered, for 
mere accidental qualities, which involve nothiag of 
intellectual or moral worth, ought to render any 
girl, who is the subject of it, an object of pity. You 
are at liberty to desire the good opinion of every 
gentleman of your acquaintance; but it would be 
worse than folly in you to be ambitious of a blind 
admiration. 

I will only add, that you ought to be on your 
guard against the influence of flattery. Rely on 
it, the man who flatters you, whatever he may 
profess, is not your friend. It were a much kinder 
office, and areal mark of friendship, to admonish 
you tenderly yet honestly, of your faults. If you 
yield a little to flattery, you have placed yourself 
on a dangerous ground; if you continue to yield, 
you are probably undone.—~-Adieu for the pre- 





sent.” 
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A leaf from the recollections of an old man. 
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THERE are no impressions which retain so per- 
manent a possession of the mind as those which are 
formed in early manhood, ere the giddy and dis- 
tracting cares and pleasures of the world have blunt- 
ed its sensibility, and hackneyed its powers; and 
when the heart preceding the judgment, takes our 
sympathies captive, ere we can analyze our sensa- 
tions or the subject which produced them. This 
period of my life was principally passed amidst the 
beautiful scenery of the south of England; and, in 
addition to the recollection of the natural beauties 
which constantly arrested my young attention, my 
memory frequently recals the impressions of per- 
sons and events which at that time deeply and 
powerfully interested my feelings. At this period, 
I casually formed an acquaintance with an individ- 
ual to whom I felt myself strongly and irresistibly 
linked, and whose melancholy history frequently 
recurs to my mind even at this distance of time. 


About two miles from the mouth of the River 
Teign, in Devonshire, there is a sweet spot called 
Coombe, which was always my favorite walk du- 
ring my residence in the neighborhood ; it is asmail 
cove, with a thick wood shelving down to the wa- 
ter’s edge; on ascending the wood through a series 
oftorturous paths, a most beautiful prospect presents 
itself; the sea, with its glancing waves studded 
with the white sails of fishing boats, and here and 
there the stately form ofa larger vessel monarch-like 
breasting the waves. Inland, the eye roved over 
the rich and varied landscape through which the 
arrowy Teign meanders in its devious course from 
the distant hills of cloudy blue. In the paths of this 
sequestered wood, it was my wont to wander, and 
frequently did I linger there for hours together, lul- 
led by the mingled murmur of the leaves, and the 
sough of the distant waves breaking on the beach, 
into that dreamy half conscious repose, in which 
the imaginative mind delights to revel. In these 
walks, I frequently encountered the young man to 
whose singularly melancholy history Ihave alluded. 
Book in hand, and seemingly bent on the same pur- 
poseless reveries as myself, he passed by me more 
than once with a side-long look, that half invited, 
and half forbade conversation—he interested me, 
and I should finally have accosted him, even had I 
not perceived these intimations. He was appa- 
rently about twenty-two, slightly and delicately 
formed ; his countenance was ofa most intellectual 
cast, and, though expressive, was endued with an 
almost statue-like repose. His complexion was de- 
licate and transparently fair, but it was the beauty 
of decay—yet such was the fire of his eye, and the 
flush of enthusiasm that would attimes suffuse his 
cheek, that it seemed impossible to imagine such a 

being could die. 

We soon became intimate, and many and delight- 
ful were the communingswhich we held together, 
with pleasure heightened by the influence of con- 
genial tastes and feelings. We had not been long 


acquainted ere I found that his walks were some- 
times accompanied by a young and lovely girl ; she 
was a very Hebe, for her beauty was of that soft 
and lightsome cast which seems formed under the 
balmy airs of the South—moreover, affection and 
warm heartedness beamed from her eye, guileless 
purity dweltin her smiles—with what tender ad- 
miration would she listen to the faint, yet eloquent 
tones of his voice, as he poured forth the stores of a 
mind, fraught with poetic light, strong in intellec- 
tual power, and overflowing with kindly feeling. 


Water Conway was an only child, and an 
orphan; after having received a liberal education 
at a private school, he was placed by his guardians 
at Oxford, where his zealous and assiduous applica- 
tion to study had undermined his health, and im- 
paired an originally weak constitution, in order to 
renovate which, he retreated to the salutary shores 
of Devon, and took up his abode at the house of 
Mr. Ashford, a poor, but most respectable and in- 
dustrious farmer. It is a pretty cottage, at the end 
of the wood, a quiet and lonely spot—there are no 
pretensions about the place, none of the modern 
affectations of ‘ferme ornee”’ rusticity ; but its moss- 
grown roof, its neatly whitewashed walls, and its 
ample porch clustered over with ivy, roses, and 
myrtle, gave it an air of real, picturesque beauty— 
such were its externals; it was the residence of 
content, simplicity and goodness. 

Here Walter received all those kind and affec- 
tionate attentions which are sosoothing to the spirits 
of an invalid; they were principally administered 
to him by Ellen,the only daughter of the farmer ; to 
her native beauty, which I have feebly essayed to 
shadow forth, she added unaffected goodness of 
heart, and her parents had bestowed on her a sound 
and excellent education, the only portion they could 
give her. 

In constant communion with suchacreature, and 
constantly receiving from her hands, the pure and 
disinterested offerings of benevolence, it was no 
wonder that Walter, a warm-hearted and suscepti- 
ble character should entertain no small degree of 
gratitude and admiration for his young nurse, and 
which finally assumed the guise of a more tender 
passion. He loved her, and his affection was re- 
turned, the more so, because he needed the sweet 
offices of love ; for it is the nature of woman to be- 
stow her affections where they are most needed, 
her devotedness yearns to bind up the breaking 
heart, or wreck her whole happiness in the ven- 
ture. 


Shortly after the commencement of my acquain- 
tance with Conway, it came to his ears that the 
tongue of slander had been at work, misconstruing 
the attentions paid him by Ellen; his generous heart 
knew but one course to avert its sting from her 
bosom and her parent’s—he determined immediate- 





|mony of his marriage ;—and amore melancholy 


ly to make her his wife. I was present at the cere- 
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scene it has never been my lot to witness. It seem- 
ed as though death hovered over us, and that the 
black shadow of his wings was thickening around 
our path—the flowers which decked our bosoms 
faded long ere their wont—the smile deserted our 
dances, and made them a silent, flitting, mockful 
pageant of joy. None spake of death, yet all seem- 
ed to know that his cold hand was fast stealing to- 
wards him, in whose happiness and life our hopes 
were centered, and who seemed to be grasping at a 
bliss which he was but to attain for a moment, and 
then vanish forever from among us. How painful 
it was to view the struggle of the fond lovers to 
throw off the inevitable gloom which hung upon 
their spirits, toencourage each other with a hope- 
ful smile, and in the semblance of a bridal to dis- 
guise the fear of coming desolation—it would not 
do; tears there were none, but there was the wan 
and melancholy smile, the involuntary sigh, the 
long, unbidden silence—was this a bridal? 

Walter gradually became worse and worse; I 
need not attempt to depict the mournful progress of 
his decay, nor to say how tenderly she watched him, 
and how her hopes, buoyed up by her love, were 
yet high and lovely when all around her were sunk 
in the gloomy certainty of death. One morning, I 
went over much earlier than usual; he had passed 
a sleepless night, and was flushed, and very fever- 
ish—he looked in my face, and then at Ellen, and 
then his eye glanced round upon the room and the 
appliances of comfort wherewith her tender care 
had furnished it; his countenance spoke of gratitude 
and love unutterable, and a tear streamed down his 
hectic cheek. The casement was open, and he 
was drawn towards it on a couch, the morning sun 
shone brightly, the soft breezes seemed to bear 
healing on their perfumed wings, and the gay notes 
of birds swelled joyously from every bough—he 
looked out upon the scene, and then at us—a tear 
trembled in his steadfast eye—he grasped my hand 
with his tremulous palm which grew cold even as I 
held it—and drawing his wife closer to his bosom 


with a look of heavenly and inexpressible tender- | 


ness, whispering, “ God bless you !” his pure spirit 
passed away. 

Whilst his corse remained within the house, 
whilst she could watch over his cold remains, and 
read the lineaments of his beloved countenance, 


“‘ Before decay’s effacing fingers, 
Had swept the lines where beauty lingers,” 


Elien was comparatively calm, but when the 
grave had shut him out from her sight forever, the 
pent-up grief of her soul burst forth with tenfold 
force. Who shall describe the agonized workings 
of her heart, or paint the cold aspect of despair in 
which she wandered about, a heart-stricken crea- 
ture, sinking under the infliction of the heaviest woe 
the human heart can suffer—that grief— 


“ Beyond all other griefs, when fate” 

“ First leaves the young heart lone and desolate,” 
“In the wide world without that only tie” 

‘For which it loved to live, or fear’d to die,” 
“Lornasthe hung up lute which ne’er hath spoken, 
‘Since the sad day its master chord was broken”— 


Shortly after the occurrence of these painful events, 
I was obliged to leave the neighborhood ; and I de- 


parted, full of anxious forebodings of the fate of the 
lovely and hapless being, who had thus witnessed 
the wreck of her cherished fabric of hope and love. 
It was not until the succeeding spring that I could 
visit the place, and I found my worst anticipations 
realized—poor Ellen slept by her husband’s side. 
After my leaving, she gradually sank into the set- 
tled melancholy of a broken heart, roaming about, 
and sitting for hours together in the places he used 
to delight in—sometimes wandering down to the 
sea-beach, listening among the rocky caves, to the 
ceaseless roar of the billows—then she would return, 
frequently not until morning had nearly dawned, 
and sit and weep in the chamber where her poor 
Walter breathed his last. 

On a gloomy evening in November, she stole out 
unnoticed, the night came on dark and stormy, and 
she was no where to be found. In the morning, at 
low water, they searched along the cliffs, and there, 
in one of their wave-worn recesses, she was found 
as ina tranquil sleep. Whether the cold and the 
storm had overcome her or whether she had been 
drowned, they knew not. I think her heart was 
broken—and now the hapless pair repose where 
mortal change and mortal sorrow can visit them no 
more. Peace to their spirits. 

JN. 








0, Spare My Flower. 
O, sparE my flower, my gentle flower, 
The slender creature of a day! 
Let it bloom out its little hour, 
And pass away. 


Too soon its fleeting charms must lie 
Decay’d, unnoticed, overthrown. 
O, hasten not its destiny, 
So like my own. 


The breeze will roam this way to-morrow, 
And sigh to find his playmate gone: 
The bee will come its sweets to borrow, 
And meet with none. 


O, spare! And let it still outspread 
Its beauties to the passing eye, 
And look up from its lowly bed 
Upon the sky. 


O, spare my flower! Thou know’st not what 
Thy undiscerning hand would tear : 
Athousand charms thou notest not 
Lie treasured there. 


Not Solomon, in all his state, 
Was clad like Nature’s simplest child, 
Nor could the world combined create 
One floweret wild. 


Spare then this humble monument 
Of an Almighty’s power and skill; 
And let it at his shrine present 
Its homage still. 


He made it who makes nought in vain, 
He watches it who watches thee, 
And He can best its date ordain 





Who bade it be. 
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THE SETTLER’S REVENGE. 


A TALE. 


—-—- 


Tne great national road, which traverses the vast | ry direction to renewed life and activity, and I ex- 


ridges of the Alleghanies, stretching nearly from 
the Atlantic to the valley of the Mississippi, often 
presents scenery of the most beautiful and impo- 
sing character. The traveller, as he approaches 
the western termination of this road, locks around 
with amazement upon the horizon. Their blue 
outlines, distinct as the folds of a pillowy cloud, 
seem penciled on the sky. South and north these 
immense chains stretch away in the distance far 
beyond reach of human vision. 

One fine morning in autumn, daring my sojourn 
in the West, I ascended, on horseback, one of the 
loftiest points in the midst of this mountain scenery. 
On reaching the summit, I dismounted from the 
vigorous animal who had borne me up the aclivi- 
ty, and, leaning upon his arched neck, I gazed 
around over a prospect of bewildering magnifi- 
cence. Far down in the valleys beneath me, the 
mist rolled like a sea, tinted with all the hues of the 
rainbow, as if the prismatic colors of sunlight had 
been decomposed and mingled with its waves. 
From the east a flood of crimson was beginning to 
illume the peak on which I stood. The sky over- 
head was intensely blue, but the daystar’s bright- 
ness was noi yeteclipsed. A few drifted clouds, 
in narrow ridges, fleckered the wide expanse, and 
were flushed with the early radiance of the morn- 
ing. . 

The forests, which hung around me, now mo- 
tionless, now quivering through every fibre, as the 
light breeze inclined their tops, were variegated 
with a myriad of brilliant dyes. Autumn’s subtle 
alchemy had transmuted every leaf. Masses of 
glittering foliage looked beautiful in decay. The 
huge sycamore towered proudly among its fellows, 
spread forth its long and silvery branches, which 
shone in strange contrast with its leaves of scarlet 
and yellow. But its trunk was still entwined by 
parasitical evergreens, and grape-vines had clam- 
bered to its very top. Nor was animation wanting 
tothe scene. Birds of rich plumage darted from 
bough to bough, while others of a more sober ap- 
pearance, poured forth songs of ravishing melody. 
Far away, aline of light marked the issuing of a 
noble stream, which rushed on its course to pay 
due tribute to the Father of Waters. 


As I looked around upon the various objects of 
wonder and of interest which attracted my glance, 
my heart swelled high with emotion. I stood in 
the midst of a country, vast in extent, and unparal- 
leled in the increase of its population. Its early 
history, its youthful struggles, its triumphant rise, 
jts immense resources, and that incomprehensive 
spirit of enterprise, which had already effected so 
much and gave such promise of the future—all 
these passed rapidly through my mind, and pictur- 
ed forth images, which I will not trust my pen to 
describe. I thought of the thousands of my coun- 
trymen, who were at that moment awaking in eve- 














claimed in my enthusiasm, “They rise to labor 
over thy undulating fields, O hardy Pennsylvania! 
They reap the luxuriant harvest that cumbers thy 
generous soil, thrice-fertile Ohio! They behold 
thy lofty hill-tops, blushing in the red rays of morn- 
ing, O beautiful Virginia! Ever memorable Ken- 
tucky! no longer the ‘dark and bloody ground,’ 
but blessed with a population who” 

“ Must not forget the price of their inheritance,” 
exclaimed a voice near me. The tone of the excla- 
mation was low, but yet so startling, that my horse 
started with terror, and I stopped short in my solilo- 
quy, without, however, altering my position. “Go 
on,” said the same mysterious voice, after a brief 
pause; and glancing round—somewhat indignant- 
ly, Iconfess—I saw, close by my side, an old man 
in the garb of a hunter, leaning upon his rifle, and 
bending on me a glance so earnest and yet so 
strangely tender, that every feeling of anger van- 
ished in a moment from my heart. The individual 
was above the middle height. In his prime, his 
stature must have been handsome and command- 
ing. From a subdued expression in his face, I con- 
jectured that sway of passion had been overcome, 
but not till after long and severe struggles. The 
lines and muscles, which had once swollen under 
strong and overpowering excitement, were still ap- 
parent, although the fervor, which had glowed be- 
neath them, was suppressed. Like the lava-streams 
and the fissures of a spent volcano, they still bore 
witness that the flames had once raged terribly 
within, though now the secret fires were extin- 
guished. 

For nearly a minute we were both silent , but at 
last the old man exclaimed—* Why do you not 
goon? Give wingsto your aspiring thoughts, to 
your brilliant anticipations. Too soon shal! those 
thoughts and those anticipations be checked and 
cutdown. Why do you not go on?” 

I know not how it was that I stood silent and im- 
moveable. Perhaps some spell, like that by which 
the ancient mariner detained the wedding-guest, 
was in the “glittering eye” of the old hunter. I 
finally replied, however, that my curiosity had 
been naturally awakened by the manner in which 
he had broken in upon my musings, and that, as 
for myself, I was always more successful in solilo- 
quy than in any other species of oratory. 

“T have disturbed your meditations somewhat 
unceremoniously,” said the old man; “but trap- 
pers and savages are not the best models of courte- 
sy. My story,” continued he, “is, after all, but 
that of thousands, who, like myself, were among 
the pioneers of the West. But the memory of 
those menis fast passing away. Theirexploits, their 
sufferings, will soon be forgotten in the political 
quarrels and speculations of the day. Though 
martyrs to the cause of civilization, the very pro- 
gress of that mighty power will only throw them 
the farther into the shade.” 
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THE SETTLER’S REVENGE. 


a _________________ 


How happens it that, under peculiar circumstan- | gerous. 
ces of scene or situation, some hidden sympathy 


connects the hearts of those who had before been 
strangers, and brings out that mutual interest which 
leads to a mutual confidence, and an interchange 
of common feelings? After the first embarrass- 
ment of our abrupt introduction was over, ques- 
tions and replies followed in a quick succession, 
and in a few, very few minutes the stranger and 
myself were better acquainted with each other’s 
sympathies and disposition, than we should have 
been after years of the ordinary intercourse of life. 
He at last fell into such a train of observations on 
his own career, that I was justified in my curiosity 
to know something more of its details; and his 
story, as far as I can gather it from my own recol- 
lections, and from some rough notes, made at my 


next stopping-place, ran somewhat after the fol-_ 


lowing fashion :— 

“ Stranger! I was one of the earliest emigrants 
from New-England to the valley of the Mississippi. 
My native village was beautifully situated in view 
of the Atlantic, and if its hills were barren, and its 
inhabitants were thrifty and warm-hearted. I lived 
a contented man, until one day I fell in with an in- 
dividual, who had visited the massive forests and 
the broad savannahs of the far West. He gave 
me glowing descriptions of the surpassing fertility 
and the delicious atmosphere of that land of pro- 
mise. My mind was filled with dreams of wide- 
extending plains, of natural vineyards, and of no- 
ble streams. I grew wearied of the rugged aspect 
of my native place, of its stubborn and rock-ribbed 
soil, its rusty cedar trees, and its scanty fields of 
corn and potatoes. I resolved to emigrate to the 
West. 

“ But there were serious difficulties in the way. 
My family consisted of a wife and two children ; 
the expenses and difficulties of the journey were 
considerable, and the dangers notafew. My wife 
at first dissuaded me from the undertaking ; but 


when she saw my earnestness to enter upon it, she | 
withdrew her opposition, and consented to quit | 


kindred and friends, and take up her abode in the 
wilderness. She was a gentle and beautiful crea- 
ture, brought up in tenderness, but fearless of hard- 
ship and deprivation. On my power of protec- 
tion, she seemed to place the most implicit reli- 
ance; and my assurance of safety, would, I be- 
lieve, have reconciled her to any situation, even 
were it full of peril. We were both young, and 
both with less pscmee perhaps, than a parent 
ought to possess. 

“We quitted our native village, not without re- 
gret. I think that in the course of all my suffer- 
ings, I never experienced a more miserable mo- 
ment than that, when, seated in the vehicle, which 
transported us from the home of our youth, I saw 
the church steeple sink beneath my view, and the 
houses disappear, like familiar faces, from my sight. 
Mournful recollections, of the past, fitful and mys- 
terious glimpses of the future, doubts, anxieties, 
and self-reproaches, seemed to cast ill omens upon 
the success of my undertaking. How were they, 
fulfilled ! 








We descended the Ohio in one of the flat- 
bottomed boats, which used to be so numerous 
upon that river. At that time shoals of emigrants 
were pouring towards Kentucky. I followed in 
their trail, and finally selected a rich tract of land 
in the neighborhood of a considerable station, and 
commenced the usual operations of a settler.— 
With a little assistance, I erected a log-house, and 
cleared a portion of my land for cultivation. The 
soil amply repaid all the labor which I expended 
upon it. My crops of corn the second year were im- 
mense. My stock of cattle and horses, with trifling 
care and expense, was increased an hundred fold. 
My garden supplied me with fruits and vegetables 
in abundance. All the necessaries and most of the 
luxuries of life were within my reach, To the 
culture of the grape I paid particular attention, 
and was rewarded with a plentiful vintage. The 
maple-tree, which grew in profusion on my estate, 
offered a suitable object for well-directed labor and 
enterprise. I invented a process of clarifying the 
substance which exudes from this tree, and could 
prepare from it sugar of a crystal whiteness. In 
six years, my plantation was improved to a degree, 
which was a subject of astonishment to my neigh- 
bors. I created a neat and commodious house, 
extended my orchards and vineyards, and, instead 
of blackened stumps and half-burned timber, I 
beheld around me fields of waving corn, gardens 
of freshest verdure, and a prospect of increasing 
oveliness, comfort, and delight. My wife seemed 
more beautiful than ever. My family had not 
nereased since we quitted New-England; but 
Charles and Virginia, as our two children were 
called, were to us a constant source of gratifica- 
tion and amusement. Charles was now grown 
into an active, dark-eyed boy of nine years of age, 
and my little daughter was unfolding like a most 
sweet flower to the air of the wilderness. I know 
not how I can speak of these things now with so 
much moderation ; but mighty, indeed, must be 
the grief, from which thirty years cannot take the 
sting. 

The struggles of the first settlers of ‘the dark 
and bloody ground,’ with the savages who lurked 
in their paths, the hardships which they had to 
encounter, their courage, their unbaffled perseve- 
tance, and those high and extraordinary virtues 
which danger seemed to develop,—these often fur- 
nished us with ample topics for eulogy and won- 
jer. Inthat part of Kentucky where I had taken 
up my abode, all apprehension respecting a hostile 
incursion of the Indians, had subsided into a firm 
and fatal conviction of security. I see that you 
anticipate the result of which my story tends ; but 
permit me to proceed. Straggling bands of In- 
dians occasionally visited my house, where they 
were hospitably received. I flattered myself that 
I had secured their lasting friendship by my con- 
duct towards them. The event proved that I was 
mistaken. 

“Stranger, it was on a morning in autumn—a 
morning beautiful as this—that I joined a party of 
young men from a neighboring station, who were 
setting on a chase. There seemed no cause for 


“T will not detain you with a description of our | uneasiness at that time in leaving my family for a 
long, tedious, and eventful journey. Over these |dayortwo. But, atthe beginning of the chase, I felt 
ridges, the road was extremely toilsome and dan-! an uncomfortable depression. A dark, undefined 
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thought of evil clouded my gaiety. This, sir, is no 
after dream. The fact is well impressed on my 
mind. My comrades remarked my anxiety, and 
inquired the cause. I was ignorant of it myself. 
The circumstance was inexplicable to me then, and 
has been ever since. Ido not often venture to re- 
flect upon it. 

‘But I soon forgot my vague and melancholy pre- 
sentiments in the gaiety and exhilaration of the 
chase. The deer yet roved in considerable num- 
bers through the vast forests which extended around 
us. The scene, on this occasion, was refreshing 
and delightful. The nervous and impatient bay- 
ing of the hounds, the rich echoes of the huntman’s 
horn, the shouts of those engaged in the sport, as 
a new object of pursuit started in view, all tended 
to quicken the blood, to sharpen the faculties, and 
to enliven the imagination. Ihad dismounted for 
the purpose of tightening the girths of my saddle, 
when I heard the sound of footsteps in a neighbor- 
ing thicket, and,a moment after, an old Indian, 
whom I recognized as one to whom I had once 
made a present of some tobacco, stood before me. 
He pointed, breathless, in the direction of my 
house, and said these words—I shall never forget 
them—‘ Look to your home. The Shawnese are 
cowards, and spare neither women nor children. 
Haste, or you will be too late.’ A dreadful thought, 
which it was madness to entertain, crossed my 
mind. Iremember calling one of my companions 
of the chase, and imparting to him my misgivings. 
He promised to collect the rest of the party, and 
follow in the direction of my house. I looked 
round to see the old Indian, but he had disappear. 
ed. I leaped into the saddle, and, dashing the 
rowels deep into the flanks of my horse, I sped 
like a whirlwind towards my home. When I look 
back upon that dreadful ride, it seems all like a 
dream. If you were ever hurled through the air 
by a hurricane, you may form some conception of 
the nature of my journey. Trees, hills, cattle, and 
cornfields, seemed to rush by me like pursuing 
spectres. Sky and earth appeared confounded. 
It was as if I were borne forward by a mere act of 
volition; and, with my rifle grasped in my right 
hand, and the reins held loosely in my left. 
while with my spurs I galled the poor animal who 
was performing his death-race, | must have been 
an object of astonishment, if not of awe, to a spec. 
tator. 

“Stranger, on ascending the hill, which com- 
manded a view of my estate, 1 beheld my house, 
with its enclosures, in flames. I uttered a cry of 
horror at the sight. My horse made a fearful leap 
forward, and then fell dead beneath me. I speedily 
disentangled myself from the saddle, and ran or 
towards my burning house. Five or six Indians 
were visible, in different directions. I believe they 
belonged to a distant tribe, for 1 had never seen 
them before. As I approached the scene of deso- 
lation with desperate haste, I saw my little Virginia 
running towards me, pursued by a tall, half-naked 
savage. The moment she beheld me, her slight 
frame seemed to be filled with renewed animation. 
She again rallied her energies to escape her dread- 
ed foe, and exclaimed—O, dear, dear father! you 
have come to—to save’ —— Scarcely had she ut- 
tered these words, than—God of justice !—the bar- 
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barian flung his hatchet, with unerring aim, and 
my little daughter, my tender playmate, my solace, 
my pride, my most treasured hope, fell quivering, 
and wounded unto death, intomy arms. A smile 
of subdued terror, of confiding joy, of affection 
strong to the last, passed over her innocent features 
like sunshine, and her pure soul fled to the heaven, 
whence it came. Leaving her on the green turf, 
I looked around for her destroyer. He was not to 
be seen, but the next moment a bullet whizzed by 
my ear, and I knew he must be lying in wait for 
my life. A dreadful foreboding urged me forward. 
My house was still in flames, and, rushing towards 
the threshold, I throttled the savage who opposed 
me, and called by name my wife andson. I re- 
ceived no answer, and was about to dart through 
the midst of the flames, in search of them, when a 
half consumed timber fell upon my head, and I 
was borne senseless and stunned to the ground. 

“T will not excite your sympathies by details of 
all the distressing circumstances attending the de- 
struction of my family. My wife and boy, after a 
brave resistance, and after both had been painfully 
wounded, were killed, together with two of my 
slaves. The attack was totally unexpected. In- 
deed, I have since thought that it was very sud- 
denly undertaken by the Indians, who, at the time, 
were inflamed with whiskey. As for myself, I was 
dragged from under the smouldering ruins, by my 
companions of the chase, and transported to the 
nearest station. Here I was carefully and kindly 
attended ; but I did not regain consciousness until 
the expiration of several days. Then, whata tide 
of horrible recollections poured upon me! The 
friends, under whose roof I was, could not but ad- 
mit the full extent of my loss. They informed me 
that the remains of my family had been decently 
interred—that nothing was left of my house but 
naked rafters and heated ashes—that my orchards 
had been consumed or spoiled—and that my cattle 
had been driven away. After listening to this cata- 
logue of disasters, I stood, for some time, with fixed 
eyes, speechless and motionless. Then, bidding 
my host farewell, I took my rifle and hunting- 
accoutrements, and went forth into the woods— 
and there, for years, has been my home. My hos- 
tility to the Indians has been active,.savage, and 
unrelenting. Ihave pursued them through forest 
and through prairie. Ihave shot them down as I 
would so many wild beasts. I have destroyed 
them in ambuscade and in open warfare. I have 
slain my thousands. And my revenge has been 
great! 

«“ One night I had adream, which made a pow- 
erful impression upon me, I dreamed that, on 
a sultry day in summer, I stoed by the side of a 
spring of water, which bubbled up from its marble 
basin clear as crystal and cool as the heart of an 
iceberg. An old Indian, wearied and panting with 
heat, came to drink of the ciear fountain. He 
filled a gourd with the water; but as he lifted it 
eagerly to his lips, I dashed it from his hands. He 
looked at me amomert, in astonishment, but quick- 
ly composing his features, he addressed me, ‘I 
suppose that my white brother has some fire-water 
to give me. ButI want it not. I know its treach- 
ery. I have livedto see my tribe dwindle away 
before its consuming fierceness. Once my people 
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were numerous as the leaves of summer in our 
forests. The white man came with his maddening 
and accursed potions, and they faded away and 
fell to earth as the wasted leaves in autumn. Our 
lands were taken from us, and we—we—if we re- 
sisted because our wigwams were burned and our 
hunting-grounds invaded—were made to feel the 
vengeance of the white man. Oppression, injury, 
and fraud, exercised towards us, were virtues in 
the eyes of the whites ; but our indignant resistance 
was savage barbarity, cruelty, and revenge! The 
weak must yield to the strong ; and we must soon 
be an extinguished people. The advancing waves 
of civilization are driving us towards the Pacific. 
There may we have rest !’ 

“And as the old Indian said these words, he 
again lifted the gourd filled with the crystal water 
to his lips. But, with an insatiable ferocity, I 
raised my rifle, and shot him through the heart. 
The fancied report awoke me. The stars were 
shining brightly through the green network of 
leaves, which the tall sycamores, with their inter- 
twining boughs, formed above me. An almost 
unnatural quiet pervaded the forest. I thought 
upon the events of my dream. The words of the 
old Indian yet run in my ears. A train of reflec- 
tions passed through my mind, which roused me 
to a sense of my sinful and relentless passions. 
My feelings were softened and subdued. I pros- 
trated myself upon the dewy turf, and poured out 
my soul in prayer to that invisible Spirit, towards 
whom a mysterious sympathy raised my aspira- 
tions. My repentance was entire and unreserved. 
I arose an altered man. 

“Thad rendered myself terrible to the Indians 
by my successful and ever-eager hostility. I now 
found it impossible to inspire them with confidence 
in my good intentions. A revulsion of feeling in 
their favor had made me desirous of devoting the 
remainder of my life to the amelioration of their 
condition. I at last quitted the wilderness, of 
which I had been a habitant for more than twenty 
years, and determined to return to the village of 
my birth. I am thus far, stranger, upon my pil- 
geimage. How changed from what I was when I 
first traversed these mountains!” 

The old man finished his narrative, and, as we 
were going in opposite directions, we bade each 
other farewell. The mists of the morning were 
by this time dissipated, and the sun shone forth 
with fervid brightness. I again mounted my horse 
and continued, with new food for reflection, 
on my solitary way. E. 5. 





In the desert which they call Azaoad, there are as 
yet extant two monuments, built of marble; upon 
which marble is an epitaph engraven, signifying 
that one of the said monuments represented a most 
rich merchant, and the other a carrier or transpor- 
ter of wares; which wealthful merchant bought 
of the carrier a cup of water for ten thousand ducats, 
and yet this precious water could suffice neither of 
them, for both were consumed of thirst. 








NeEvERr join with your friend when he abuses his 
horse or his wife, unless the one is about to be sold, 
and the other buried. 
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A Water Party. 

“IT knew how it would end! I was once near 
being boated into eternity myself.” ‘Don’t men- 
tionit,” said Mrs. Twigg, ‘the remembrance sets me 
all of a shiver.” ‘ But I will mention it, Madam,” 
answered Twigg, “for as there are young people 
present, (here he looked at Miss Rivers,) it may 
serve asa warning. You must know, Mrs. T. was 
self-determined last summer to take a holyday, 
and so we took advantage of a general fast, and 
shut up, fora day’s pleasure. * * * Well, my 
own vote was for Hornsey-woodhouse ; but as the 
boys are fond of rowing, they were both for boating 
up to Richmond, and so was Matilda and Mrs. T. 
that we might have a pick-nicking cold collation 
on the grass.” “I'll never dine on any grass again, 
except sparrow-grass,” said Mrs. Twigg, with a 
laugh at her own joke ; “it gave me the lumbargo 
for a month. Iknew how the damp would rise 
with water allround us; but Mr. T. was obstinate, 
and insisted on laying the cloth on a little island, 
to be like Robinson Crusoe.” “It was called an 
Ait,” said Miss Twigg affectedly, “and had a ver- 
dant tree in the middle,” ‘To be sure,” said 
Twigg gravely, “I ought to have remembered that 
the Thames was a tidy river, and always rising and 
falling like the stocks. Well, there we were— 
hamper unpacked, cloth spread—pigeon pie, cold 
ham, cold fowl, cold punch—every thing cold and 
comfortable—when all at once says Mrs. T. witha 
scream, “‘ Mercy on us, the island’s getting littler !” 
And sure enough, as we watched, the water kept 
creeping on, and creeping on, till it came to the 
edge of the table cloth and threatened to swallow 
up every thing! There we were, in eminent dan- 
ger, and no boat; forthose boys had gone up the 


river after some swans.” “Haw! haw! haw!” . 


burst out the graceless Twigg, junior; “(and when 
we came back, and looked for the island, there was 
"Tilda singing-out on the top of the tree; and 
mother roosting a little further down; with father 
hugging the trunk, up to his coat-flaps in water !” 
“ None of your levity, Sir,” said Twigg very stern. 
ly, “if I'd been drowned through your swan hop. 
ping, you wouldn’t be in the station in life you en- 
joy.” “Stealing a king’s swan, young man,” said 
the Justice solemnly, “is capital felony, without 
benefit of clergy.” “I assure you Sir Mark Tyr- 
rel, Baronet,” resumed Twigg, “my reflections 
when I saw the devouring element round us, was 
very serious—very serious indeed! Here’s a situa- 
tion, thinks I, for a man of my property.” “ Egad !”’ 
said Sir Mark, smiling, “or for a man of no pro- 
perty.” ‘Ideclare I could have cried with vexa- 
tion,” said Mrs. Twigg, ‘to see the good table-cloth 
floating away ; and the hamper, and all the nice 
eatables, being swamped. As for the silver forks 
and plate it was all lost in the deep; for though 
we paid a waterman something handsome, to look 
for them when the island came up again, he never 
brought us nothing but a mustard-pot full of mud !” 
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The Emperor Augustus was advised by a friend, 
not to grieve for the death of a person whom he 
loved, because his grief would not fetch him back 
again. It is for that very reason, said the Em- 
peror, that I grieve. 
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FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
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Two young officers belonging to the same regi- | common-place lover might have done this, but Al- 
ment aspired tothe hand of the same young lady. |bert had nocommon-place mind. But did he not 
We will conceal their real names under those of | suffer? ©! that he suffered, and suffered acutely, 
Albert and Horace. Two youths more noble never | his altered looks, his heroic silence, and at times 
saw the untarnished colors of their country wave | his forced gaiety, too plainly testified. 
over their heads, or took more undaunted hearts| He kept his flame in the inmost recess of his 
into the field, or purer forms or a more polished ad- heart like a lamp ina sepulchre, and which lighted 
dress in the drawing room. |up the ruins of his happiness alone. 

Yet there was a marked difference in their char-| To his daughter, Sir Oliver spoke more explicit- 
acters, and each wore his virtues so becomingly, ly. Her affections had not been engaged; and the 
and one of them, at least, concealed his vices so be- slight preference that she began to feel stealing 
comingly also, thatthe maiden who saw them both, into her heart for Albert, had its nature changed 
was puzzled where to give the preference, and |at once. Whien she found that he could not ap- 
stood, as it were, between two flowers, of very | proach her as a lover, she found to spring up for 
opposite colors and perfumes, and yet each of equal |/him in her bosom, a regard as sisterly and ardent 
beauty. as if the same cradle had rocked them both. She 

Horace who was the superior officer, was more / felt, and her father knew, that Albert was a charac- 
commanding in his figure than, but not so beautiful ter that must be loved, if not asa husband, as a 
as Albert. Horace was the more vivacious, but Al- brother. 
bert spake with more eloquence upon all sabjects.| The only point upon which Matilda differed with 
If Horace did not claim the praise of being senti- her father, was to the degree of encouragement 
mental, nor Albert the fatne of being jovial, Horace | that ought to be given to Horace. 
laughed the most with less wit, and Albert was the | “ Let us, my dear father,” she would entreatingly 
most witty with less laughter. Horace was the| say, “be free at least for one year. Let us for that 
most nobly born, yet Albert had the better fortune, | period stand committed by no engagement; we are 
the mind that could acquire, and the circumspec- | both young, myself extremely so. A peasant mai- 
tion that could preserve one. den would lay a longer probation upon her swain. 

Whom of the two did Matilda prefer? Yes she | Do but ask Albert if am not in the right ?” 
had a secret, an undefined preference ; yetdid her; The appeal that she made to Albert, which ought 
inclinations walk sisterly hand in hand with her | to have assured her father of the purity of her senti- 
duties, that her spotless mind could not divide them | ments, frightened him into a suspicion of lurking 
from each other. She talked the more of Horace, | affection having crept into her bosom. 
yet thought she more of Albert. As yet, neither of| Affairs were at this crisis when Napoleon return- 
the aspirants had declared themselves. Sir Oliver,|ed from Elba, and burst like the demon of war 
Matilda’s father, soon put the matter at rest. He | from a thunder cloud, upon the plains of France ; 
had his private and family reasons for wishing Ho-| and all the warlike and the valorous arose and 
race to be the favored lover ; but as he by no means | walled her in with their veteran breast. The re- 
wished to lose to himself and his daughter the valued | turned hero lifted up his red right hand, and the 
friendship of a man of probrity and honor, he took | united force of France rushed with him to battle. 
the delicate method of letting Albert understand| The regiment of our rivals was ordered to Bel- 
that every thing he possessed, his grounds his|gium. After many entreaties from her father, Ma- 
house and all, belonged to him. He excepted only | tilda at length consented to sit for a miniature to 
his daughter. an eminent artist; but upon the express stipulation, 

When the two soldiers called, and they were in | when it should be given to Horace, that they were 
the habit of making their visits together, Sir Oliver | still to hold themselves free. The miniature was 
had always some improvement to show Albert, | finished, the resemblance excellent, and the exulta- 
some dog for him to admire, or some horse for him | tion and rapture of Horace complete. He looked 
to try; and even in wet weather, there was never | upon the possession of it, notwithstanding Matilda’s 
wanting a manuscript to decipher, so that he was | stipulation, as an earnest of his happiness. He 
sure to take him out of the room or out of the | had the picture set most ostentatiously, in the finest 
house, and leave Horace alone with his daughter, | jewels, and constantly wore it on his person; and 
uttering some disparaging remark, in a jocular| his enemies say that he showed it with more free- 
tone, tothe effect that Horace was fit only to dance | dom than the delicacy of his situation, with regard 
attendance upon the iadies. to Matilda, should have warranted, 
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Albert understood all this, and submitted. He} Albert made no complaint. He acknowledged 
did not strive to violate the rights of hospitality, to | the merits of his rival eagerly, the more eagerly as 
seduce the affections of the daughter, and outrage | the rivalship was suspected. The scene must now 
the feelings of the father. He was notone of those change. The action at Quitra Aras has taken 
who would enter the temple of beauty, and under! place. The principal body of the British troops 


pretence of worshipping the shrine, destroy it. A (are at Brussels, and the news of the rapid advance 
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of the French is brought to Wellington; and the| “Then, in the name of all that is honorable, 
forces are, before break of day, moving forward. | how came you by that miniature ?” exclaimed Sir 
But where is Horace?) The column of troops to | Oliver. 

which he belongs is on the line of march, but Al-| ©, he had lost it to a notorious sharper, at a 
bert and not Horace is at the head. The enemy | gambling house at Brussels, on the eve of the bat- 
are in sight. Glory’s sunbright face gleams in the | tle, which sharper offered it to me, as he said he 
front, whilst dishonor and infamy scow] in the rear. | supposed the gentleman from whom he won it, 
| would never come to repay the large sum of money 


The orders to charge are given, and at the very 
moment that the battle is about to join, the foam- 
ing, jaded, breathless courser of Horace, strains 
forward as if with a last effort, and seems to have 
but just strength enough to wheel with his rider 
into his station. A faint huzza frgm the troops 
welcomed their leader. On, ye brave, on! 

The edges of the battle join. The scream—the 
shout—the groan, and the volleying thunder of ar- 
tillery, mingle in one deafening roar. The smoke 
clears away—the charge is over—the whirlwind 
has passed. Horace and Albert are both down, 
and the blood flows away from their wounds, and 
is drank up by the thirsty soil. 

Buta few days after the eventful battle of Water- 
loo, Matilda and Sir Oliver were in the drawing 
room. Sir Oliver had read to his daughter, who 
was sitting in breathless agitation, the details of 
the battle, and was now reading down slowly and 
silently the list of the dead and maimed. 

“Can you my dear girl,” said he tremulously, 
“ bear to hear very bad news?” 

She could reply in no other way than by laying 
down her head on her father’s shoulder, and sob- 
bing out the almost inaudible word—read.” 

Horace is mentioned as having been early in the 
action, badly wounded, and is returned missing. 

‘‘ Horrible !” exclaimed the shuddering girl, and 
embraced her father the more closely. 

«And our poor friend, Albert is dangerously 
wounded too,” said the father. 

Matilda made no reply, but as a mass of snow 
slips down from its supporting bank—as silently, 
as pure, and almost as cold, fell Matilda from her 
father’s arms, insensible upon the floor. Sir Oliver 
was not surprized, but much puzzled. He thought 
that she had not felt quite enough for her lover, but 
too much for her friend. A few days after, a Bel- 
gium officer was introduced bya mutual friend, and 
was pressed to dine by Sir Oliver. As he had been 
present at the battle, Matilda would not permit her 
grief to prevent her meeting him at the table. Im- 
mediately she entered the room—the officer started 
and took every opportunity of gazing on her in- 
tently, when he thought himself unobserved. ‘At 
last he did so, so incautiously, and in a manner 
particular, that when the servants had withdrawn, 
Sir Oliver asked him if he had ever seen his 
daughter before. 

“ Assuredly not, but most assuredly her resem- 
blance,” said he and he immediately produced the 
miniature which Horace had obtained from his 
mistress. 

The first impression of both father and daughter 
was that Horace was no more, and that the token 
had been entrusted to the hands of the officer, by 
the hands of the dying lover; but he quickly un- 
deceived them, by informing them that he waslying 
desperately, but not dangerously wounded, at a 
farm house on the continent, and that in fact he 
had suffered amputation. 
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for which it was left in pledge. Though I had no 
personal knowledge of Colonel Horace, yet as I 
admired the painting, and saw that the jewe's were 
worth more than the rascal asked for them, I pur- 
chased it really with the hope of returning it to its 
first proprietor, if he should feel any value for it, 
either as a family picture, or as some pledge of 
affection ; but I have not yet had an opportunity of 
meeting with him. 

“ What an insult!” thought Sir Oliver. 

“ What an escape!” exclaimed Matilda, after 
the officer had finished his relation. 

I need not say that Sir Oliver immediately repur- 
chased the picture, and that he had no further 
thoughts of marrying his daughter to a gamester. 

“Talking of miniatures,” resumed the officer, a 
very extraordinary occurrance has just taken 
place. A miniature has actually saved the life of 
a gallant young officer of the same regiment as 
Horace, a fine fellow as ever bestrode a charger.” 

“His name?” exclaimed Matilda and Sir Oliver 
together. 

‘“‘ Is Albert, and he is the second in command; a 
high spirited fellow that same Albert.” 

“ Pray, sir, do me the favor to relate the particu- 
lars,” said Sir Oliver; and Matilda looked grate- 
fully at her father for the request. 

“O, Ido not know them minutely,” said he, 
‘“‘butI believe it was simply that the picture served 
his bosom as a sort of breastplate, and broke the 
force of a musket ball, but did not, however, pre- 
vent him from receiving a very smart wound. The 
thing was much talked of for a day or two, and 
some joking took place on the subject; but when 
it was seen that these raileries gave him more pain 
than the wound, the subject was dropped, and soon 
seemed to have been forgotten.” 

Shortly after, the officer took his leave. 

The reflections of Matilda were bitter. Her 
miniature had been infamously lost, whilst the mis- 
tress of Albert, of that Albert whom she felt might, 
but for family pride, have been her lover, was even 
in effigy, the guardian angel of a life she loved too 
well. 

Months elapsed, and Horace did not appear. 
Sir Oliver wrote him an indignant letter, and bade 
him consider all intercourse broken off for the 
future. He returned a melancholy answer, in 
which he pleaded guilty to the charge—spoke of 
the madness of intoxication, confessed that he was 
hopeless, and that he deserved to be so; in a word, 
he was so humble, so desponding, so dispirited, 
that even the insulted Matilda was softened, and 
shed tears over his blighted hopes. _ And here we 
must do Horace the justice to say, that the minia- 
ture was merely lefé in the hand of the winner, he 
being a stranger, as a deposite until the next morn- 
ing, but which the next morning did not allow him 
to redeem, though rent from him a limb, and left 





| him as one dead upon the field. Had he not gamed, 
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his miniature would not have been lost to a sharper, 
the summons to march would have found him at 
his quarters, his harrassed steed would not have 
failed him in the charge, and, in all probability, his 
limb, would have been saved, and his love have 
been preserved. 

A year had now elapsed, and at length Albert 
was announced. He had heard that all intimacy 
was broken off between Horace and Matilda, but 
nothing more. 

The story of the lost miniature was confined to 
the few whom it concerned, and those few wished 
all memory of it to be buried in oblivion. Some- 
thing like a hope had returned to Albert’s bosoin. 
He was graciously received by the father, and 
diffidently by Matilda. She remembered the 
“broken miniature,” and supposed him to have 
been long and ardently attached to another. 

It was on a summer evening, there was no other 
company, the sun was setting in glorious splendor. 
After dinner, Matilda had retired only to the win- 
dow, to enjoy, she said, that prospect the drawing- 
room could not afford. She spoke truly, for Albert 
was notthere. Her eyes were upon the declining | 
sun, but her soul was still in the dining room. 

At length Sir Oliver and Albert arose from the 
table, and came and seated themselves near Ma- 
tilda. 

“Come Albert, the story of the miniature,” said 
Sir Oliver. 











whatcaredI? I had this on my heart, and a brave 
man’s sword in my hand—and come the worst, 
better I could not. have died than on that noble 
field. The showers of fatal balls hissed around 
me. Whatcared 1! I looked around—to my fel- 
low soldiers I trusted for victory, and my soul I 
entrusted to God, and—shall I own it ?—for afew 
tears to my memory, I trusted to the original of this 
my besom companion,” 

‘‘ She must have had a heart of ice, had she re- 
fused then, said Matilda in a voice almost inaudible 
from emotion. 

Albert bowed gracefully, and thus continued. 
“While I was thus borne forward into the very 
centre of the struggle, a ball struck at my heart— 
but the guardian angel was there, and it was pro- 
tected ; the miniature, the double case, even my 
flesh was penetrated, and the blood soiled the 
image of that beauty, for whose protection it would 
have joyed to flow. 

The shattered case, the broken, the blood-stained 
miniature, are now dearer to me than ever, and so 
will remain until life shall desert me.” 

‘May I look upon those happy features that have 
inspired and preserved a heart so noble ?” said 
Matilda, in a low and distinct voice, that seemed 
unnatural to her from excess of emotion. 

Albert dropped upon his knee before her, touched 
the spring, and placed the miniature in the trem- 


“What! fully, truly, and unreservedly?” said | bling hand of Matilda. In an instant she recog- 


Albert, looking anxiously at Matilda. 
“Of course.” 
«« Offence or no offence,” said Albert with a look 


of arch meaning. 


gr 
5 


nized her own resemblance. She was above the 


affection of false modesty—her eyes filled with 


rateful tears—she kissed the encrimsoned paint- 
ing, and sobbed aloud—“ Albert, this shall never 


“Whom could the tale possibly offend?” said |jeave my bosom. O my well—my long beloved !” 











Sir Oliver. 


“That Lam yetto learn. Listen.” 


In a moment she was in the arms of the happy sol- 


dier, whilst one hung over them with unspeakable 


As far as regarded Matilda, the last word was | rapture, bestowing that best boon upon a daughter's 


wholly superfluous. She seemed to have lostevery | |oye—« A father’s blessing 


faculty but hearing. Albertin a low yet hurried 
tone, commenced thus :— 

“T loved, but was not loved. I had a rival that 
was seductive. I say that he was preferred by the 
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Divinity. 
The grand and sublime idea of Divinity is the 


father, and not indifferent to the daughter. My | greatest blessing that ever was bestowed on man. 
love I could not—I would not attempt to conquer; |'‘This idea or impression from Deity, though com- 
but my actions, honor bade me to control, and I| mon to the human family, is most powerfully de- 
obeyed. The friend was admitted where the lover | veloped in the cultivated mind. After the immor- 
would have been banished. My successful rival |tal Newton had traced the hand of Omnipotence 


obtained the miniature of his mistress. 


O, then, | through the planetary system, he was so struck 


then I envied him, and impelled by unconquerable | with the mighty power of God, that he never heard 
passion, I obtained clandestinely from the artist, a | his sacred name repeated without reverently “bow- 
fac-simile of that which I so much envied him. It |ing his head.” Locke, another philosopher, equal- 
was my heart’s silent companion, and, when at last | ly of the first order, has, like Newton, testified his 


duty called me away from the original, not often |adoration of Jehovah. 


Those justly celebrated 


did I venture to gaze on the resemblance. To pre- | authors had studied and reflected too profoundly to 


vent my secret being discovered by accident, I had 


be ignorantof the attributes of Deity, or the nothing- 


the precious token enclosed in a double locket of |ness of man. Their humble and enlightened piety 


gold, which opened by asecret spring, known only 
to myself and the maker. 


rendered them conscious of their dependence upon 
the great source of perfection from whence every 


“I gazed on the lovely features on the dawn of | blessing flows. After the example of Locke and 
the battleday. Ireturned it to its resting place,| Newton, how can we justify the thougtless and 


and my heart throbbed proudly under its pressure. 


insensible part of creation, who, far from ac- 


I was conscious that there I had a talisman, and, | knowledging their gratitude to the Author of all 
if ever I felt as heroes felt, it was then—it was | good, have even denied his existence—As in scrip- 


then. 








slaughter. 


ture, “the fool hath said in his heart there is no 
“On, on I dashed through the roaring stream of|God.” ‘The wise and good man wil! behold God in 
Sabres flashed over and around me— all his works. 
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POOR OLD BACHELOR. 


BY MRS. E. R. S. 


—<p 


Mr. Epitor— 


in the rounds of my chair, so that when I leaned for- 


The following letter I received lately, and send | ward it tipped, and down came I and the chair to- 
it, hoping you, or some of your fair readers may | gether in the midst of the circle, lon my knees and 
devise something to alleviate the writer’s misfor-| head andthe chair onthe top of me. I was extricated 
tunes. Atleast it might make a very pretty and _| with difficulty by the laughing party. So thusend- 


moving ballad done into verse, and headed, “ Pity 
the sorrows of a poor old Bachelor!” 

‘“‘ You asked me yesterday, my dear madam, why 
I never married—I made you no reply, except by a 
piteous look, anda deep sigh. You looked grave, 
begged my pardon, and no doubt imagined you had 
touched a string which awoke all the slumbering 
sorrows of my heart—and that thereby hung a trag- 
ic tale of woman’s faithlessness, or of hopeless love. 
After due reflection, I have concluded to open my 
heart to you, and, after the approved method of all 
heroes relate the history of my lifeto you. Tears 
will no doubt spring forth, if not of compassion at 
least of mirth. Iam at once, that most desolate of 
mankind, an old bachelor, and most pitiable of mor- 
tals, a bashful man. Bashfulness has ever sat upon 
me like an incubus, and destroyed all the happiness 
of my life. You have no doubt read the celebrated 
adventures of a bashful man, but I assure you my 
dear madam, his sufferings were trifling when com- 
pared to mine. I am cursed with one of those ten- 
der susceptible hearts, which can never look upon 
a sweet face without loving it, and from the time I 


| 
| 





ed this love affair, as I could never persuade my- 
self to face Ellen and her sisters again. Soon after, 
a friend of mine, hearjng I was going to Philadel- 
phia, insisted on giving me a letter of introduction 
to some charming young ladies there, one of whom 
he said, would make just the wife in which I was 
insearch. With a desperate effort, I made up my 
mind to face the strangers. I chose the soft hour of 
twilight, as I knew I should feel more confidence 
in the dusk, but on finding myself ushered into a 
room, full of ladies, the evil spirit took possession 
of me completely. Istammered, and blundered so 
much that it was some time before they understood 
my errand. At length I succeeded in presenting 
the letter tothe lady who was pointed out to me as 
Miss B She begged me to be seated—I pla- 
ced myself on the edge of the chair, lost the centre 
of gravity, sprawled and kicked about in the most 
elegant style, tothe no smal] amusement of the la- 
dies, and ended (not on the floor fortunately,) but 
in grasping for support the hand of Miss B "i 
which held the letter. In a few minutes I found 
myself after a furious run, at home, in my room, 








left college have always been desperately in love | and the letter in my hand, and to this day, the la- 
with some one or other of my fair acquaintances | dies do not know from whom it came, nor who was 


and have each time pictured to myself the delights 
of domestic felicity, and have dreaded the very name 
of old bachelor. 

I was a well looking young man, of good con- 
nexions and moderate fortune, and flattered inyself 
I should not be always unsuccessful, yet bashful- 
ness, cursed bashfulness has ever stepped between 
and marred my hopes. 

You can have no idea of the unpleasant situations 
and awkward attitudes it has led me into. It really 
seemed to me at times as if some tricksey spirit had 


taken possession of me, and constrained me to act | 


directly contrary to my preconceived ideas of gen- 
tlemanly and elegant conduct. In bowing out of a 
room, I invariably stumbled over a footstool, run 
my back on the sharp edge ofa sideboard, and by 
my involuntary groan brought all the family around 
me, or if I escaped these I was sure to knock over 
the servant who was to let me out. 

I never shall forget the ridiculous figure I made 
at Mrs. , ten years have passed over, and yet I 
am as sensibly alive tothe mortification, as if it 
were yesterday. Isat by the side of Ellen, with 
whom I was at that time deeply smitten, in the 
midst of a formal assemblage of her elegant rela- 
tives, when this same spirit of bashfulness took pos- 
session of me. I fidgeted in my seat, tumbled up 
my hair, until I looked for all the world like Mad 
Tom, and tocomplete the scene, I contrived to get 
both hands in my pockets, and both feet entangled 








the floundering bearer. My next adventure hap- 
pened while staying at my aunt’s who lives in the 
country. She had sent for me purposely to make 
myself agreeable to the rich and beautiful Miss H. 
who with some other Jadies were staying with her. 
I admired Miss H. very much, and it was the dear- 
est wish of my aunt tosee us united. The sleigh- 
ing was very fine at that time, and one day my evil 
genius put it into the ladies heads to propose a 
sleigh-ride to call at a neighboring house. As my 
aunt's sleigh had been broken, the coachman had 
fastened a sort of box on the runners, covered with 
buffalo skins, which was to contain myself and the 
three ladies. This latter arrangement I objected 
to, and insisted upon driving, as I never could sum- 
mon courage to face three ladies at once. So, in 
spite of my aunt’s almost angry remonstrances, I 
left the driver at home, took the reins, and like a 
boobydrove on, actually afraid to look behind me. 
When arrived at the house, I perceived all had 
come out on the piazza to meet us, and thinking for 
once to make a bold and dashing appearance, 
smacked my whip, drove rapidly up—stopped— 
looked behind—and to my dismay discovered that 
box, ladies and all had disappeared, and I had been 
driving the empty runners for, I do not know how 
long. I turned from the house and the wondering 
group at the door, and went in search of my lost 
fair ones. Itseems, that in ascending a steep hill, 
the confounded box had loosened, and slid off so 
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THE PARTING. 
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rapidly, that when the ladies discovered their situ- 
ation, I was too far ahead, and the noise of the bells 
drowned their voices. The snow was too deep for 
them to walk through, and there the disconsolates 
sat sometime, chilled through with the cold, their 
only amusement abusing me. ‘To complete their 
mortification, a party of young gentlemen of their 
acquaintance soon after came up, and, not recogni- 
zing them at first, sat up a shout of laughter at their 
ridiculous situation. These gentlemen took them 
home, where I found them. Miss H never 
could bear to hear my name mentioned afterwards. 
But oh, worse and worse! I never shall forget the 
party at Mrs G ’s. It was whatI always did 
detest, a small sociable party, composed of a stiff 
circle around theroom. Inthe midst of this circle 
I found myself in that situation dreaded by all gen- 
tlemen, but particularly hateful to me, standing up 
before a lady endeavoring to extract conversation 
out of nothing. Howl got there I cannot tell, but 
as soon as I discovered where I was, and saw so 
many fair faces turned towards me, in a listening 
attitude, all self-possession vanished, I grew redder 
and redder, and more confused—lost the thread of 
my discourse, and while vainly endeavoring to re- 
cover my scattered ideas, I espied, as I thought 
luckily, Miss G ’s glove lying at her feet. I 
snatched it up hastily, but found to my fiorror I had 
caught up the lady’s foot. She was only saved 
from a complete summerset by the quickness of a 
lady next her. When I again summoned up cou- 
rage to call on Miss G , | was told by the grin- 
ning blackee, “‘Missee say she not athome.” Thus 
one by one I lost all these fair creatures, and by de- 
grees my relish for suciety. One evening however, 
I was persuaded to accept an invitation to a party 
given by the beautiful Miss D , she resided in 
anold rambling country house near my aunt L 
at whose house I was then ona visit. The. rooms 
in which the company were to be received, had been 
added to the rest of the .house sometime before, 
and to enter them, it was necessary to descend three 
steps, a most detestable arrangement by the bye, 
and I wish her old Dutch ancestor who contrived it, 
had drowned himself and his bright imaginings in 
the Zuyder Zee. I had reasoned strongly with my- 
self before I went—‘ What is there in the face of a 
woman that I should fear to look upon it? Tama 
man of fortune anid figure, and ought to succeed in 
society. I will exert myself to throw off this mau- 
vaise honte; I will be aman!’ With these senti- 
ments, I drove boldly up to the house, strode loftily 
through the hall, forgot the three steps, and came 
thundering down in the midst of the astonished 
guests. I turned my back and fled. From 
that time I have shunned the face of woman. 
Yes, woman! to whom I have always looked as 
the source of every blessing here below, I must fly 
from—she is that bright and particular star which I 
may not hope toobtain. Dear Madam, do you 
not pity me—is it not a cruel fate, that one feeling 
should render the world a desert to me, and force 
me to be what I always dreaded and hated, a dreary 
old bachelor. Tell me whatI shall do. Take pity 
on my distressing case, and teach me some method 
to exercise this evil spirit which has usurped such 
dominion over, 























Your doleful friend, 
Antuony Soxvs. 
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The Parting. 


Gent y, gently strike the lyre, 
Softly let its numbers flow, 

Like a sigh let them expire, 
Breathing farewell ere I go. 


Like a zephyr passing by, 
Treading on a violet bed. 

Soon must come the parting sigh, 
Soon from thee shall I have fled. 


Gently let me press thy lip, 
Like a bee upon a flow’r, 
Nectar from it I will sip, 
Sigh away the parting hour. 


Once again—oh, once again, 

Let me press thee to my heart, 
Where thou hast so often lain, 

Ere I dreamt that we should part. 


Soon upon the stormy sea, 

Where the raging tempests blow, 
Far away, my love, from thee, 

I again am forced to go. 


Weep not love, oh, weep not now, 
Let this hour to joy be given, 

Breathe, oh, breathe again thy vow, 
Pure as e’er was breath’din heaven. 


When amidst the sunny isles, 
Which, like gems, bedeck the sea, 
I will think upon thy smiles, 
And my heart shall constant be. 


When shall come the twilight hour, 
And the stars peep from the sky, 
I will think upon the bower, 
Where we breath’d our farewell sigh. 


Weep not, love, when I’m away, 
Let a smile play o’er thy cheek, 
Ne’er from thee my heart shall stray, 
Soon again my love I'll seek. 


Now receive the farewell kiss, 
Press a heart that will be true. 
We again will meet in bliss, 
Love, till then—Adieu, Adieu ! 











ORIGINAL. 


The Light of Hope. 


Tue light of Hope is ever beaming, 


Steady, brilliant, bright and clear, 


And even in our very dreaming, 


Hope—sweet Hope, will still appear. 


That ever-living principle 


Within the human breast, 


Can never, never cease to swell 


Yet ne’er can be express’d. 


Forlorn indeed must be that heart, 


Which Hope can never cheer, 


Can ne’er a joy midst grief impart, 


A smile beneath a tear. 
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ALL FOR HONOR. 


BY HENRY A. FAY. 
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I xnew a family in the middle rank of life who 
were ruined by the disastrous consequences of a 
single law-suit, which the father had undertaken in 
order to assert the honor of one of his sons, which 
had been wantonly or on too slight a pretext grie- 
vously assailed. 

Thomas Wesley was the name of the young 
man who was involved in the difficulty. He was an 
apprentice to Mr. G.,a coach-trimmer. There had 
been a piece of rich blue cloth containing about 
twenty yards missed from that part of Mr. G’s 
premises where Thomas worked. The latter had 
been left alone in the place for a considerable time, 
all the other apprentices having gone out. The 
cloth was there when Thomas had been left alone, 
as the other apprentices stated, and when they re- 
turned it was not to befound. Suspicion naturally 
fell upon Thomas, although his character had 
always been free from reproach. Yet it was quite 
customary for the shop to be entirely deserted for 
many minutes at a time, while the doors were left 
open. Therefore it might have been that a stran- 
ger had entered in the absence of Thomas, and he 
said that he had not remained in the shop all the in- 
terval between the departure and return of the 
other apprentices. 


Mr. G. asserted roundly and plainly to many per- 
sons that Thomas had stolen his cloth. The father 


new boss, sufficient tosupport him. Poor folks like 
us cannot afford to buy justice and rights. They 
are too costly for any but the wealthy to purchase. 
We must be satisfied with clean consciences and 
constant hard labor.” 

“What,” replied the father, ‘shall I, who fought 
for and helped to establish this government, under 
which the laws are to be administered impartially, 
shall I submit to have my dear boy branded with 
the stigma of felony? No, I will spend my last 
shilling and work my fingers to the bone, if I must, 
before I will tamely be cowed down in this man- 
ner.” 

Here the mother, who was remarkably placid 
and mild, interfered. ‘ Father,” she began, for 
she loved to call him so, “you know Mr. G. has 
failed, or pretended to fail, and his creditors can 
}get nothing from him, although he continues a 
flourishing business under the cover of another 
person’s name. If we get a judgment, it will only 
be honor.” 

“Then let it be only honor. That's all I want 
for my boy,” continued the father. 

The amiable and yielding Mrs. W. turned her 
face secretly aside, and shed a tear. 

Not a word was spoken for some minutes. As 
the sticks of wood, which constituted the fuel, 
gradually burned thruugh in the middle, and the 





of the accused, who was a respectable personage, faggots fell apart, one after the other, the eyes of 
and had been one of the heroes of the American’ the parents and children were vacantly fixed upon 
Revolution, was highly incensed, and commenced | the glowing embers, and gloomy thoughts brooded 
a prosecution in his son’s name against Mr. G. for , ! the minds of every one of them. 


slander. An attorney was retained and fees paid 


There had been much sickness among them, 


to carry onthe action vigorously. Although Mr. and to pay the doctor’s bill, on the back of all their 
Wesley was much esteemed by the world which | other urgent demands, they had to dispose of their 


knew him, yet he was only a humble mechanic, 
being a journeyman carpenter. This did not de- 
grade him from an association with many persons 
of the highest rank. However, he had no other 
pecuniary resources to support himself, a wife, and 
a large family of children, than his own daily 
wages, Out of twelve shillings a day there must 
be much close calculation and shrewd economy to 
make up all the odds and ends of house-keeping 
and carry on a suit in the bargain. 

Nevertheless they did make out, and spiritedly 


paid judge, sheriffs, clerks, attorney, &c. &c. in| procure new habiliments. 


| 


best carpet and looking-glass, and retrench all 
superfiuities of dress and food. Butter they dis- 
pensed with, and meat was taken but on Sundays, 
when Thomas came home to visit them. They 
limited their accommodations for the warmth and 
the comfort of a fireside to the kitchen, where they 
must consume some fuel to cook their frugal re- 
pasts. The daughters, there were four of them,— 
seldom went abroad, because then they were 
obliged to put on their best clothes, and should 
they be worn out they did not know as they could 





Lucy was the first 


order to get justice; for the path to it must be | child, and had now attained her seventeenth year. 
paved with gold, it must be bought, and cannot be | Thomas was fifteen, Jane thirteen, Emily ten, and 
had merely because the seeker for it is entitled to| Mary but seven, and Mrs. Wesley had an infant 


redress. There must be something besides a claim 
to it. 

Often of anevening the subject of the law-suit 
would engross the attention and conversation of 
the whole family circle, around a cheerful kitehen 
fire, for they could not maintain another. 

“Father,” said Lucy, the eldest daughter, “had 
you not better drop the suit. It is very expensive 
and has been a long timc in court. We do not think 
Thomas is guilty, and he gets good wages from his 





boy at the breast. 

The next morning after this conversation, Lucy 
put on her hat and shawl and went to a neighbor- 
| ing milliner. “Madam,” says she, “have you any 
kind of sewing that I can take home with me?” 
After many explanations some very plain work 
was given to her, and she was promised two shil- 
lings finishing it. She sighed in considering 
the paltry pittance she wasto receive, but she ex- 
pressed her thanks, and with a heavy heart return- 
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edhome. She knew that most of her time would 

be occupied with the house-work and assisting her 

mother. They had discharged their servant, and 
did their own washing, mending and cooking. As 
some friend was daily calling in to see them, they 
were compelled to keep up appearances as well as 
they could. 

Mrs. Wilson, the mason’s wife, paid them a visit. 
She was ushered into the kitchen. “ Please ex- 
cuse our bringing you into the kitchen, Mrs. Wil- 
son,” said Mrs. Wesley. “Half the time we live 
in it, it is so comfortable after our coffee. And 
then the buckwheat cakes are best just off the 
griddle, and somehow or other we- stay here most 
of the day.” 

“Oh la! certainly,” added the guest, ‘comfort 
is all we want here. Now to be sure my husband 
is getting rich and owns the house we live in, and 
also the next door below, which he has just built 
himself, but still I like to be saving as well as your- 
self. The other day Mr. Wilson brought me a 
carpet and looking-glass, which he had just bought, 
and I declared it looked so much like yours, that I 
could dlmost have sworn it was. ButI was cer- 
tain that if yours had been stolen, I should have 
heard of it, for I am a great gossip, you know, and 
am informed of all the wonderful things that hap- 
pen near us.” 

Poor Mrs. Wesley dropped her eyes a moment, 
and could scarely refrain from weeping, on hearing 
that her carpet and looking-glass (for doubtless 
they were the same) had come into the possessivn 
of Mrs. Wilson. She dared not hint at her trou- 
bles to Mrs. Wilson, for that would speedily bring 
their intimacy to a termination. When we most 
require friends, we are sure to lose them. Pros- 
perity attracts hundreds to bask inits sunshine, and 
the storm of adversity disperses them all. 

After Mrs. Wilson’s departure, Lucy informed 
her mother of the task she had undertaken. She 
labored at it in the intervals between her other 
calls, which were frequent, and during the first day 
thus made considerable progress. She sat up as 
late that night as a light was permitted to burn, for 
even oil became an important item in their present 
narrow and straightened circumstances. 

The next day a note arrived from the attorney, 
Mr. Brief, communicating the information that the 
trial would come on in ten days, and that the wit- 
nesses must be subpeenaed. The epistle conclud- 
ed with, “ You must furnish me with twenty dol- 
lars to prepare for battle, and employ an additional 
counsel, as you told me you wished to do.” 

«“ Mother, we must raise the sum,” said Mr. 
Wesley. 

«« My dear husband,” she replied, “ how can it 
possibly be achieved? Call on Mr. Brief and tell 
him there is no use in continuing the cause, as Mr. 
G. has failed.” 

«« Never!” was the firm exclamation she received 
jn answer to her expostulations. ‘I will sell my 
new great-coat at a sacrifice to get some money.” 

“No, no, dear father,” cried the girls all to- 
gether, “take our shawls and ear-rings. You are 
exposed to cold winds, and you are very liable to 
the asthma, and suppose you should be Jgid up. 
We would all starve together. We do not care to 
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dear father,” and they all clung around his neck 
and kissed away the tears which trickled down his 
cheeks, as he put his arms about them and folded 
them to his bosom. Oh! what is life, human life ; 
Look at this interesting family in such distress, so 
nobly struggling against the hard fate which Provi- 
dence in his inscrutable decrees had chosen to in- 
flict upon them. 

The shawls and rings were soon brought from 
the drawers in the girls’ bedroom and deposited 
upon the father’s knee. He rushed out and step- 
ping into a corner grocery, half drowned his almost 
maddened senses in a deep draught of brandy, then 
proceeded to the pawnbroker’s. As he reluctantly 
placed the articles so much cherished by his fami- 
ly on the counter, and received twenty dollars for 
his lawyer in exchange, he felt as if for the honor 
of his house he was ruining his wife, children and 
himself. The legal fees were paid, the cause 
came on, the judge fancied some technical want 
of form in the plaintiff’s proceedings, and hapless 
Mr. Wesley was nonsuited. Then he was to be 
under the necessity of paying seventy dollars costs, 
commencing a new suit, waiting several months 
more for judgment, (and how could he do all this 7) 
or permit lis child’s name to be tarnished. Need 
Iadd that the father drank himself to death, the 
mother and daughters became heart broken and 
did not long survive him, and Thomas was left to 
encounter the taunts of an unfeeling world, and 
bring up his little brother, who was happily igno- 
rant except by report of the disasters which had 
torn from him parents and sisters. 











Cunnine differs from wisdom as twilight from 
open day. He that walks in the sunshine, goes 
boldly forward by the nearest way; he sees that 
where the path is straight and even, he may pro- 
ceed in security, and where it is rough and crook- 
ed, he easily complies with the turns, and avoids 
the obstructions. But the traveller in the dusk, 
fears more as he sees less; he knows there may 
be danger; and therefore suspects that he is never 
safe ; tries every step before he fixes his foot, and 
shrinks at every noise, lest violence should ap- 
proach him. Wisdom comprehends at once the 
end and the means, estimates easiness or difficulty, 
and is cautious, or confident, in due proportion. 
Cunning discovers little at a time, and has no other 
means of certainty, than multiplication of strata- 
gems and superfluity of suspicion. The man of 
cunning always considers that he can never be too 
safe, and, therefore, always keeps himself en- 
veloped in a mist, impenetrable, as he hopes, to the 
eye of rivalry or curiosity. 





THERE is no part of history so generally useful 
as that which relates the progress of the human 
mind, the gradual improvement of reason, the suc- 
cessive advances of science, the vicissitudes of 
learning and ignorance, which are the light and 
darkness of thinking beings, the extinction and 
resuscitation of arts, and the revolution of the in- 
tellectual world. If accounts of battles and inva- 
sions are peculiarly the business of princes, the 
useful or elegant arts are not to be neglected; those 
who have kingdoms to govern have understandings 
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A TURK UNBEARDED. 7h 
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A Turk Unbearded. 


Some time since business brought a Turkish mer-. 
chantto Leghorn. Being a person of a liberal dis- 
position, and possessing the means of displaying it, 
his acquaintance was much sought after by the pro- 
verbially calculating and thrifty Livornese. He 
was a robust good-looking man, of about five and 
thirty, and glorified in a beard of most respectable 
dimensions, as black as jet, which it was his parti- 
cular care to keep duly trimmed, and delicately 
perfumed. Atone of the conversazioni of the place 
he fell in with the wife of a certain Signor G****, 
a gentleman employed in the Dogana or custom 
house, but who happened at this period to be in 
Florence, whither he had been called by a law-suit. 
Though a Tuscan, Signor G**** was (an almost 
unique instance of the kind) subject to occasional 
fits of jealousy, and when summoned by his affairs 
to Florence, left his better half with considerable 
reluctance ; but being put to a choice of evils, he 
wisely preferred leaving his wife for a time, to the 
risk of losing his money forever. The lady, as I 
have said, attracted the Musselman’s attention; 
being somewhat of a coquette, the novelty ofa 
Turkish adorer hit her fancy extremely; so that 
poor Achmet was ere long ensnared in the meshes 
of Cupid, beyond the possibility of extricating him- 
self. Never hearing the fair one make any men- 
tion of her husband, he naturally enough took it for 
granted that she was either maid or widow, and 
consequently fair game to be wooed and to be won; 
for he did not set the difference of religion down for 
much. One evening, therefore, whilst engaged at 
the house of a friend in a tender tete-a-tete, he offer- 
ed in tolerable lingua franca (for real Italian he 
neither understood very well, nor spoke very intelli- 
gibly) to take his Christian enslaver to Constanti- 
nople as his wife. Hearing this fair proposal, she 
began to banter him, without giving an apropos an- 
swer to his question, unwilling, no doubt, to risk 
the loss of her admirer by a candid explana- 
tion. 

In this manner, she put him off from day to day 
whilst the enamored Turk continued to press his 
suit with more fervor than ever. . In the mean time 
Signor G**** -having terminated his affairs, was 
daily expected from Florence—his lady was not 
particularly anxious that he should become acquaint- 
ed with the advantageous offer made her in his ab- 
sence ;—but how to get rid of her Turkish swain, 
who besieged her as closely as a besieged city ?— 
She at length hit on what she conceived an excel- 
lent scheme for this purpose. His predilection for 
his beard was no secret, and on this she based her 
plan of operations. When he next pressed her, as 
usual, “‘ Really,” she said, “I might be prevailed 
on, but for that odious beard.” “ Odious beard !” 
cried the petrified Turk, ‘“ the-blessed prophet can- 
notboasta finer.” ‘I dontcare,” she replied, ‘you 
won't do for me with that goat-like appendage,” In 
fine, to cut the matter short, the Turk understanding 
but little Italian, comprehended that the lady would 
be his, provided he showed his regard for her by 
the sacrifice of the ornament of his chin; and this 


soul, he resolved to give his mistress this extreme 
proof of the intensity of his adoration. Little did 
the simple follower of Mahomet imagine the wiles 
of which our fair Christians are capable—still less 
did his deceiver dream that a Turk could ever re- 
concile himself to the loss of his beard. 

Next morning a loud knock announced a visitor. 
The cameriera came running up to tell her mistress, 
as well as she could for laughing, that the Turk 
was come. ‘ Seccatura,” answered the lady. 
“ And without a hair on his chin.” ‘ Male,” said 
the Signora. ‘With a whole levy of Turks at his 
heels.” “ Peggie,” cried her mistress, ‘‘ what shall 
we do?” Our Turk already, as he believed, the 
husband of the lady, in force of the stipulation be- 
tween them: these matters are managed better and 
with less ado in Constantinople than at home—was 
come with a dozen stout Turks, each bearing a 
nuptial present for his bride, in order to take pos- 
session of the lady and her residence, in which he 
proposed fixing his domicile during his stay in Leg- 
horn. Having directed his attendants to remain 
without in the anti-room, he hurried in, onthe wings 
of love to salute his fair bride. His twelve follow- 
ers, with all the gravity of Turks, instantly squatted 
themselves down in the middle of the room and ma- 
king themselves quite athome, produced their pipes 
and began composedly to send up the odoriferous 
fumes in volumes to the ceiling. In the meantime 
the fair Livornese was reduced to a sad extremity. 
In vain she prayed, expostulated, remonstrated, 
explained. The enraptured Turk would hear of no 
excuse. Had he not sacrificed his beard? was not 
his chin as smooth as her own? Wasever woman 
more fairly or more dearly won? How the scene 
would have ended, we cannot pretend to determine 
had it not fortunately happened that just at this cri- 
tical moment Signor G**** himself walked in. 
When he entered the anti-room and beheld twelve 
Turks smoking in a circle like the signs of the Zo- 
diac in the days of Pheton, he almost began to 
think he had mistaken the house. Upon enquiring 
what all this meant, one of the grave dozen laconi- 
cally gave him to understand, that the residence 
now belonged to his master. “Indeed!” said Sig- 
nor G****, much edified by the intelligence, “ how 
has that happened ?” “He has married the lady 
this morning,” puffed out the other. “The deyil he 
has,” roared Signor G****. ‘ What! afresh hus- 
band! anda Turk to boot, after six weeks absence!” 
and rushed into the inner apartment, an uninvited 
guest at the wedding. There he found his wife re- 
sisting as we have described, the pressing instance 
ofthe smooth chinned Turk. “ My husband !” 
cries the lady, “My wife!” said the gentleman. 
The disappointed Musselman stood aghast as he 
heard, whilst the Signora began explaining to Sig- 
nor G**** the meaning of the strange scene, as well 
as she could, whether entirely to her husband’s sat- 





isfaction is uncertain. Be thatas it may, he very 


| politely assured the new bridegroom that according 
‘to the law ofthe country, wives being only allotted 
one husband at a time, in Italy, and his claim being 
the prior one, he trusted the other would have the 
| patience to wait for his demise. But this was what 


once done, all obstacles were removed, she was | the Turk, who had parted with his beloved beard 
fairly his own, by contract implied and expressed | to obtain the lady, was no means inclined to under- 


between them; though the loss cut him to the very 


' stand. Words ensued, and words were upon the 
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point of heing followed by blows, in which as there 


was only one Christian to a round dozen of Turks, 
the former, though the first husband, would proba- 
bly come off second best, had not his servant, seeing 


how matters went, called in the police whose pre-| 


sence put an end to the fracas, 

Infuriated at the loss of his beard and his ladv, 
the Turk continued to threaten vengeance, for hav- 
ing been victimized, until the police, apprehensive 
of the consequences, put him by force on board his 
own vessel, and sent him back beardless and wife- 
less to Constantinople. 








The Passion Flower. 
BY HENRY A. FAY. 


Tuis plant is said to have been unknown, until it 
was discovered on the morning ensuing the cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour, near the scene of that event. 
In its folds were typified many concomitant cir- 
cumstances of Jesus’s death ; the cross, the Roman 
weapon of warfare which pierced his side, a cir- 
clet of sharp points, resembling those which cruelly 
wreathed his brow, the halo which ever hovered 
above his holy form; and appearances like the 
ensanguined nails which fastened his hands and 
feet. 


I know not God! Thus breath’d despair 
Unto the list’ning, shudd’ring air. 
No mercy lives above : 
Or else one ray of hope would shine 
From Heaven, thro’ these dark woes of mine, 
And prove Almighty love. 


Scarce from my lip escap’d this curse, 
Nor yet its echo’d sounds disperse, 
When I perceived a bud, 
Its petals op’ning, to disclose 
An emblem, that within it grows, 
Of Christ’s redeeming blood. 


The Cross, a wreath of thorns doth wear, 
The spears, the very nails are there, 
And Glory, crown divine. 
This silent, tho’ much-meaning show 
Rebuk’d my spirit’s pride, and low 
I knelt at that flow’r shrine. 





ORIGINAL. 


Love and Folly. 


Love and folly were at play, 
Both too wanton tobe wise ; 
They fell out, and in the fray, 
Folly put out Cupid’s eyes. 


Straight the criminal was tried, 
Had his punishment assign’d : 
Folly should to love be tied, 
And condemn’d to lead the blind ! 








To hear the discourse of wise men delights us, 
and their company inspires us with noble and gene- 


ORIGINAL. 


A Wife Wanted. 


| Ye fair ones attend I’ve an offer to make you 
In Hymen’s soft bands I am anxious to live; 
For better for worse a companion I'll take me, 
Provided she fills the description I give. 


I neitherexpect nor can hope for Perfection, 
For that never yet was a bachelor’s lot ; 

But, choosing a wife I would make a selection, 
Which many in my situation would not. 


I'd have ;—let me see,—I’d not have a beauty ; 
For beautiful woman are apt to be vain ; 

Yet with a small share, I would think it a duty— 
To take her, be thankful, and never complain. 


Her form must be good, without art to constrain it, 
And rather above than below middle size ; 

A something (it puzzles my brain to explain it,) 
Like eloquent language must flow from her eyes. 


She must be well bred, or I cannot respect her, 
Good-natured and modest, but not very coy, 

Her mind well informed—'tis the principal nectar, 
That sweetens the cup of Hymenial joys. 


Her home she must love and domestic employment, 
Have practical knowledge of household affairs ; 
And make ita part of her highest enjoyment, 

To soften my troubles, and lighten my cares. 


Her age, I would have it at least to be twenty, 

But not to exceed twenty-five at the most— 

And the girls of that age being every where plenty, 
I hope to get one of that numerous host. 


Not fortune I ask, for I’ve no predilection, 

For glitter, or show, or the pomp of high life: 

I wish to be bound by the cords of affection ; 
And now I have drawn you the sketch of a wife. 


If any possess the above requisitions, 

And wish to be bound by the conjugal band, 
They will please to step forward they know the 
conditions, 

Enquire of the editor, I’m always at hand. 


A STRANGER. 
Brooklyn, December, 1834. 








Near a dew-drop there fell a tear upon a tomb, 
whither a beautiful female repaired every morning 
to weep for her lover. As the sun’s golden disk 
rose higher in heaven, his rays fell on the tear and 
dew-drop ; but glanced with double brilliancy on 
the pearl shook from the tresses of Aurora. The 
liquid jewel, proud of its lustre, addressed its neigh- 
bor—‘‘ How darest thow appear thus solitary and 
lustreless?” The modest tear made no answer ; 
but the zephyr that just then was wantoning near 
them, paused in its flight, brushed down with its 
wings the glittering dew-drop, and folding the hum- 
ble tear of affection in its embrace, carried it up to 





rous contemplations. 


heaven. 
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THE POOR 


SCHOLAR. 


AN IRISH LEGEND. 
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THERE is no country on the earth (says the au- 
thor) in which either education, or the desire to 
procure it, is so much reverenced as in Ireland. 
Next to the claims of the priest and schoolmaster 
come those of the poor scholar for the respect of 
the people. It matters not how poor or how 
miserable he may be; so long as they see him 
struggling with poverty in the prosecution of a 
purpose so laudable, they will treat him with at- 
tention and kindness. Here there is no danger of 
his being sent to the workhouse, committed as a 
vagrant-—or passed from parish to parish, until he 
reaches his own settlement. _ Here the humble lad 
is not met by the sneer of purse-proud insolence, 
or his simple tale answered only by the frown of 
heartless contempt. No—no—no. The best bit 
and sup are placed before him; and whilst his 
poor but warm-hearted entertainer can afford only 
potatoes and salt to his own half-starved family, he 
will make a struggle to procure something better 
for the poor scholar ; ‘ Bekase he’s far from his own, 
the crathur! An’ sure the intintion in him is good, 
any how ; the Lord prosper him, an’ every one that 
has the heart set upon the larnin’!’ 


Jemmy M‘Evoy was the son of a poor farmer 
in the parish of Ballysogarth, who was much re- 
duced in his circumstances by the oppression of a 
factor, or middleman. Having a strong and virtu- 
ous desire to possess an education suitable for the 
office of a clergyman, in order, if possible, to be 
the means of rescuing his unfortunate parents from 
the poverty of their condition, a collection in mo- 
ney was humanely made at the different places of 
worship in the parish, to enable him to set out on 
his laudable expedition to a distant school in Mun- 
ster. At length Jemmy was equipped, and sad 
and heavy became the hearts of his parents and 
immediate relations, as the morning appointed for 
his departure drew nigh. The morning came: it 
was dark and cloudy, but calm, and without rain. 
When the family were all assembled, every mem- 
ber of it evinced traces of deep feeling, and every 
eye was fixed upon the serene but melancholy 
countenance of the boy with tenderness and sor- 
row. He himself maintained a quiet equanimity, 
which, though apparently liable to be broken by 
the struggles of domestic affection, and in charac- 
ter with his meek and unassuming disposition, yet 
was supported by more firmness than might be ex- 
pected from a mind in which kindness and sensi- 
bility were so strongly predominant. At this time, 
however, his character was not developed or at 
least not understood by those that surrounded him. 
To strong feelings and erduring affections he added 
great keenness of perception and bitterness of in- 
vective, At breakfast little or nothing was eaten ; 
the boy himself could not taste a morsel, nor any 
other person in the family. When the form of the 
meal was over, the father knelt down—‘ It’s right,’ 
said he, ‘that we should all go to our knees, and 


join in a prayer in behalf of the child that’s goin’ 
on agood intention. He won’t thrive the worse 
bekase the last words that he’ll hear from his father 
and mother’s lips is a prayer for bringin’ the bles- 
sin’ of God down upon his endayvors.’ 

This was accordingly performed, though not 
without tears and sobs, and frequent demonstra- 
tions of grief; for religion among the peasantry is 
often associated with bursts of deep and powerful 
feeling. ? 

When the prayer was over, the boy rose, and 
calmly strapped to his back a satchel covered with 
deer-skin, containing a few books, linen, and a 
change of very plain apparel. While engaged in 
this, the uproar of grief inthe house was perfectly 
heart-rending. When just ready to set out, he 
reverently took off his hat, knelt down, and with 
tears streaming from his eyes, craved humbly and 
meekly the blessing and forgiveness of his father 
and mother. The mother caught him in her arms, 
kissed his lips, and kneeling also, sobbed out a 
fervent benediction upon his head; the father now, 
inthe grief of a strong man, pressed him to his 
heart, until the big burning tears fell upon the boy’s 
face; his brothers and sisters embraced him wild- 
ly; next his more distant relations ; and lastly, the 
neighbors who were crowded about the door. 
After this he took a light staff in his hand, and, first 
blessing himself after the form of his church, pro- 
ceeded toa strange land in quest of education. 


The poor scholar, in the course of his journey, 
had the satisfaction of finding himself an object of 
kind and hospitable attention to his countrymen. 
His satchel of books was literally a passport to their 
hearts. For instance, as he wended his solitary 
way, depressed and travel-worn, he was frequently 
accosted by laborers from behind a ditch on the 
road-side, and, after giving a brief history of the 
object he had in view, brought, if it was dinner- 
hour, to some farm-house or cabin, where he was 
made to partake of their meal. Many, in fact, 
were the littke marks of kindness and attention 
which the poor lad received on his way. Some- 
times a ragged peasant, if he happened to be his 
fellow-traveller, would carry his satchel so long as 
they travelled together ; or a carman would give 
him a lift on his empty car; or some humerous 
postilion, or tipsy ‘shay boy,’ with a comical leer 
in his eye, would shove him into his vehicle. 

Arriving at Munster, Jemmy, by the kindness 
of the curate, was introduced to the master of a 
school in the most favorable manner. He return- 
ed that day to his lodgings, and the next morning, 
with his Latin Grammar under his arm, he went to 
school to taste the first bitter fruits of the tree of 
knowledge. On entering it, which he did with a 
beating heart, he found the despot of a hundred 
subjects sitting behind a desk, with his hat on, a 
brow superciliously severe, and his nose crimped 














into a most cutting and vinegar carl. The truth 
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was, the master knew the character of the curate, 
and felt that, because he had taken Jemmy under 
his protection, no opportunity remained for him of 
fleecing the boy, under the pretence of securing 
his money, and that, consequently, the arrival of 
the poor scholar would be no windfall, as he had 
expected. When Jemmy entered, he looked first 
at the master ; but the master, who verified the pro- 
verb that there are none so blind as those who will 
not see, took no notice whatsoever of him. The 
boy then looked timidly about the school in quest 
of a friendly face, and, indeed, few faces except 
friendly ones were turned upon him. 

The master now made inquiry how he was to be 
paid for the education he was to confer, and Jemmy 
explained that he had money to pay for two years. 
‘ Now, I persave you have decency,’ said the bare- 
faced knave. ‘Here is your task. Get that half 
page byheart. You have a cute look, and I’ve no 
doubt but the stuff’s in you. Come to me afther 
dismiss, ’til we have a little talk together.’ Jemmy 
was, however, put on his guard by a boy named 
Thady ; and so he was prepared against the de- 
signs of the master. During school hours that 
day, many a warm hearted urchin entered into 
conversation with the poor scholar; some moved 
by curiosity to hear his brief and simple history ; 
others anxious to offer him a temporary asylum in 
their father’s houses; and several of them to know 
if he had the requisite books, assuring him that if 
he had not, they would lend them to him. These 
proofs of artless generosity touched the homeless 
youth’s heart the more acutely, in as much as he 
could perceive but too clearly that the eye of the 
master rested upon him from time to time with no 
auspicious glance. When the scholars dismissed, 
a scene occurred which was calculated to produce 
a smile, although it certainly placed the poor scho- 
larin a predicament by no means agreeable. It 
resulted from a contest among the boys as to who 
should first bring him home. A battle ensued, and | 
in a few minutes there was scarcely a little pair of 
fists present that were not at work, either on be- 
half of the two first combatants, or with a view to 
determine their own private rights in being the 
first to exercise hospitality towards the amazed 
poor scholar. The fact was, that while the two | 
largest boys were arguing the point, about thirty | 
or forty minor disputes allran parallel to theirs, and | 
their mode of decision was immediately adopted | 
by the pugnacious urchins of the school. In this | 
manner they were engaged, poor Jemmy attempt- | 
ing to tranquilize and separate them, when the | 
master, armed in all his terrors, presented himself. | 

With the tact of a sly old disciplinarian, he first | 
secured the door, and instantly commenced the | 
agreeable task of promiscuous castigation. Heavy | 
and vindictive did his arm descend upon those 
whom he suspected to have cautioned the boy 
against his rapacity ; nor amongst the warm-heart- 
ed lads whom he thwacked so cunningly, was 
Thady passed over witha tender hand. Springs, 
bouncings, doublings, blowing of fingers, scratching 
of heads, and rubbing of elbows—shouts of pain, 
doleful exclamations, accompanied by action that 
displayed surpassing agility—marked the effect 











modern phrase, beganto set in. ‘The master, while 
thus engaged in dispensing justice, first received a 
rather vigorous thwack on the ear from behind, by 
an anonymous contributor, who gifted him with 
what is called a musical ear, for it sang during five 
minutes afterwards. ‘The monarch, when turning 
round to ascertain the traitor, received another in- 
sult on the most indefensible side, and that with a 
cordiality of manner that induced him to send his 
right hand a reconnoitering the invaded part. He 
wheeled round a second time with more alacrity 
than before;- but nothing less than the head of 
Janus could have secured him on the occasion, 
The anonymous contributor sent him a fresh arti- 
cle. This was supported by another kick behind ; 
the turf began to fly; one after another came in 
contact with his head and shoulders so rapidly, 
that he found himself, instead of being the assail- 
ant, actually placed upon his defence. The in- 
surrection spread, the turf flew more thickly ; his 
subjects closed in upon him in a more compact 
body; every little fist itched to be at him; the 
larger boys boldly laid in the facers, punched him 
in the stomach, treated him most opprobriously be- 
hind, every kick and cuff accompanied by a me- 
mento of his cruelty; in short they compelled him, 
like Charles the Tenth, ignominiously to fly from 
his dominions. 

On finding the throne vacant, some of them sug- 
gested that it ought to be overturned altogether. 
Thady, however, who was the ringleader of the 
rebellion, persuaded them to be satisfied with what 
they had accomplished, and consequently succeed- 
ed in preventing them from destroying the fixtures. 

Again they surrounded the poor scholar, who 
feeling himself the cause of the insurrection, ap- 
peared an object of much pity. Such was his 
grief that he could scarcely reply tothem. Their 
consolation on witnessing his distress was over- 
whelming ; they desired him to think nothing of it ; 
if the master, they told him, should wreak his re- 
sentment on him, ‘ be the holy farmer, they would 
pay the masther.’ Thady’s claim was now undis- 
puted ; with only the injury of a black eye, and a 
lip swelled to the size of a sausage, he walked home 
in triumph, the poor schular accompanying him. 

The master, who feared that this open contempt 
of his authority, running up as it did intoa very 
unpleasant species of retaliation, was something 
like a signal for him to leave the parish, felt rather 
more of the penitent the next morning than did any 
of is pupils, He was by no means displeased, 
therefore, to see them drop in about the usual hour. 
They came, however, not one by one, but in com- 
pact groups, each officered by two or three of the 
larger boys; for they feared that had they entered 
singly, he might have punished them singly, until 
his vengeance should be satisfied. It was by bitter 
and obstinate struggles that they succeeded in re- 
pressing their mirth, when he appeared at his desk 
with one of his eyes literally closed, and his nose 
considerably improved in size and richness of co- 
lor. When they were all assembled, he hemmed 
several times, and in a woe-begone tone of voice 
split—by a feeble attempt at maintaining authority, 
and suppressing his terrors—into two parts that 


with which he plied the instrument of punishment. | jarred most ludicfously, he briefly addressed them 





in the meantime, the spirit of re-action, to use a 
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‘Gintlemen classics—I have been now twenty- 
six years engaged in the propagation of Latin and 
Greek litherature, in conjunction wid matheinatics, 
but never until yesterday has my influence been 
spurned; never until yesterday have sacrilegious 
hands been laid upon my person; never until yes- 
terday have I been kicked—insidiously, ungallant- 
ly, and treacherously kicked—by my own subjects. 
No, gintlemen—and whether I ought to bestow that 
respectable epithet upon you after yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, is a matter which admits of dispute ;— 
never before has the lid of my eye been laid droop- 
ing, and that in such a manner that I must be blind 
to the conduct of half my pupils, whether I will or 
not. No king can consider himself properly such, 
until after he has received the oil of consecration; 
but you, it appears, think differently. You have 
unkinged me first, and anointed me afterwards ; 
but I say, no potentate would relish such unction. 
It smells confoundedly of republicanism. Maybe 
this is what you understand by the Republic of 
Letters; but if it be, I would advise you to change 
your principles. You treated my ribs asif they 
were the ribs of a common man; my shins you 
took liberties wid even to excoriation; my head 
you made a target of for your hardest turf; and 
my nose you dishonored to my face. Was this 
ginerous? was it discreet? was it subordinate ? 
and, above all, was it classical? However, I will 
show you what greatness of mind is; I will con- 
vince you that it is more noble and godlike to for- 
give an injury, or rather five dozen injuries, than to 
avenge one ; when—hem—yes, I say, when I—I— 
might so easily avenge it. I now present you wid 
an amnesty; returnto your allegiance ; but never, 
while in this siminary, under my tuition, attimpt to 
take the execution of the laws into your own 
hand. Homerians, come up!’ 

This address, into which he purposely threw a 
dash of banter and mock gravity, delivered with 
the accompaniments of his swelled nose and droop- 
ing eye, pacified his audience more readily than a 
serious one would have done. It was received 
without any reply or symptom of disrespect, unless 
the occasional squeak of a suppressed laugh, or the 
visible shaking of many sides with inward convul- 
sions, might be termed such. 

In the course of the day, it is true, their powers 
of maintaining gravity were put to a severe test, 
particularly when, while hearing a class, he began 
to adjust his drooping eyelid, or coax back his nose 
into its natural position. On these occasions a sud- 
den pause might be noticed in the business of the 
class ; the boy’s voice who happened to read at 
the time would fail him; and on resuming his sen- 
tence by command of the master, its tone was 
tremulous, and scarcely adequate to the task of re- 
peating the words without his bursting into laugh- 
ter. The master observed all this clearly enough, 
but his mind was already made up to take no fur- 
ther notice of what had happened, 

All this, however, conduced to render the situa- 
tion of the poor scholar much more easy, or rather 
less penal, than it would otherwise have been. 
Still the innocent lad was on all possible occasions 
a butt for this miscreant. To miss a word was a 
pretext for giving him acruel blow. To arrive two 
or three minutes later than the appointed hour was 





certain on his part to be attended with immediate 
punishment. Jemmy bore it all with silent hero- 
ism. He shed no tear—he uttered no remon- 
strance ; but, under the anguish of pain, so bar- 
barously inflicted, he occasionally looked round 
upon his school fellows with an expression of silent 
entreaty that was seldom lost upon them. Cruel 
to him the master often was, but to inhuman bar- 
barity the large scholars never permitted him to 
descend. Whenever any of the wealthier far- 
mers’ sons had neglected their lessons, or deserved 
chastisement, the mercenary creature substituted a 
joke for the birch; but as soon as the sonof a 
poor man, or, which was better still, the poor scho- 
lar, came before him, he transferred that punish- 
ment which the wickedness or idleness of respecta- 
ble boys deserved, to his or their shoulders. For 
this outrageous injustice the hard-hearted old vil- 
lain had some plausible excuse ready, so that it 
was in many cases difficult for Jemmy’s generous 
companions to interfere in his behalf, or parry the 
sophistry of such a petty tyrant. 

In this miserable way did he pass over the te- 
dious period of a year, going about every night in 
rotation with the scholars, and severely beaten on 
all possible occasions by the master. His conduct 
and manners won him the love and esteem of all 
except his tyrant instructor. His assiduity was re- 
markable, and his progress in the elements of Eng- 
lish and classical literature surprisingly rapid. 
This added considerably to his character, and pro- 
cured him additional respect. It was not long un- 
til he made himself useful and obliging to all the 
boys beneath his standing in the school. These 
services he renderedwith an air of such kindness, 
and a grace so naturally winning, that the attach- 
ment of his school fellows increased towards him 
from day today. Thady was his patron on all oc- 
sions: neither did the curate neglect him. The 
latter was his banker, for the boy had very proper- 
ly committed his purse to his keeping. At the ex- 
piration of every quarter, the schoolmaster received 
the amount of his bill, which he never failed to 
send in when‘due. 

Jemmy had not, during his first year’s residence 
in the south, forgotten to request the kind curate’s 
interference with the landlord, on behalf of his 
father. To be the instrument of restoring his fami- 
ly to their former comfortable holding under Colo- 
nel B , would have afforded him, without ex- 
cepting the certainty of his own eventual success, 
the highest gratification. Of this, however, there 
was no hope, and nothing remained for him but 
assiduity in his studies, and patience under the 
merciless scourge of his teacher. In addition to 
an engaging person and agreeable manner, nature 
had gifted him with a high order of intellect, and 
great powers of acquiring knowledge. The latter 
he applied to the business before him with inde- 
fatigable industry. The school at which he settled 
was considered the firstin Munster; and the mas- 
ter, notwithstanding his known severity, stood 
high, and justly so, in the opinion of the people, 
as an excellent classical and mathematical scho 
lar. Jemmy applied himself to the study of both, 
and at the expiration of his second year had made 
such progross, that he stood without a rival in the 
school. 
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It is usual, as we have said, for the poor scholar 
to go night after night in rotation with his school. 
fellows ; he is particularly welcome in the houses 
of those farmers whose children are not so far ad- 
vanced as himself. It is expected that he would | 
instruct them in the evenings, and enable them to | 
prepare their lessons for the following day—a task | 
which he always performs with pleasure, because 
in teaching them he !s confirming his own mind in 
the knowledge which he has previously acquired. 
Towards the end of the second year, however, he 
ceased to circulate in this manner. Twoor three 
of the most independent parishioners, whose sons 
were only commencing their studies, agreed to 
keep him week about; an arrangement highly 
convenient to him, as by that means he was not so 
frequently dragged, as he had been, to the remotest 
parts of the parish. Being an expert penman, he 
acted also as secretary of grievances to. the poor, 
who frequently employed hiin to draw up petitions 
to obdurate landlords, or to their more obdurate 
agents, and letters to soldiers in all parts of the 
world, from their anxious and affectionate relations. 
All these little services he performed kindly and 
promptly; many a blessing was fervently invoked 
upon his head ; the ‘good word’ and ‘the prayer’ 
were all they could afford, as they said, ‘to the 
bouchal dhas oge that tuck the world an’ him for sake 
o’ the larnin’, an’ that hasn’t the kindliness o’ the 
mother’s breath an’ the mother’s hand near him, 
the crathur.’ 

About the middle of the third year he was once 
more thrown upon the general hospitality of the 
people. The three farmers with whom he had 
lived for the preceding six months, emigrated to 
America, as did many others of that class which, 
in this country, most nearly approximates to the 
substantial yeomanry of England. The little purse, 
too, which he had placed in the hands of the kind 
priest, was exhausted; a season of famine, sick- 
ness, and general distress, had set in; and the mas- 
ter, on understanding that he was without money, 
became diabolically savage. In short, the boy’s 
difficulties increased to a perplexing degree. Even 
Thady and his grown companions, who usually in- 
terposed in his behalf when the master became ex- 
cessive in correcting him, had left the school, and 
now the prospect before him was dark and cheer- 
less indeed. For a few months longer, however, 
he struggled on, meeting every difficuly with meek 
endurance. Since his very boyhood he had reve- 
renced the sanctions of religion, and was actuated 
by a strong devotional spirit. He trusted in God, 
and worshipped him night and morning with a sin- 
cere heart. 

At this crisis he was certainly an object of pity ; 
his clothes, which for some time before were re- 
duced to tatters, he had replaced by a cast-off coat 
and small-clothes, a present from his friend the 
curate, who never abandoned him. This worthy 
young man could not afford him money, for as he 
had but fifty pounds a year, with which to clothe, 
subsist himself, keep a horse, and pay rent, it was 
hardly to be expected that his benevolence could 
be extensive. In addition to this, famine and con- 
tagious disease raged with formidable violence in 
the parish; so that the claims upon his bounty of 





hundreds who lay huddled together in cold cabins, 





in out-houses, and even behind ditches, were in- 
cessant as well as heart-rending. The number of 
interments that took place daily in the parish was 
awful; nothing could be seen but funerals attend- 
ed by groups of ragged and emaciated creatures, 
from whose hollow eyes gleamed forth the wolfish 
fire of famine. The wretched mendicants were 
countless, and the number of coffins that lay on the 
public roads—where, attended by the nearest rela- 
tives of the deceased, they had been placed for the 
purpose of procuring charity—were greater than 
ever had been remembered by the oldest inhabitant. 

Such was the state of the parish when our poor 
scholar complained one day in school of severe 
illness. The early symptoms of the prevailing epi- 
demic were well known, and, on examining more 
closely into his situation, it was clear that, accord- 
ing to the phraseology of the people, he had ‘got 
the faver on his back’—had caught ‘a heavy load 
of the fever.’ The Irish are particularly appre- 
hensive of contagious maladies. The moment it 
had been discovered that Jemmy was infected, his 
school fellows avoided him with a feeling of terror 
scarcely credible, and the inhuman master was de- 
lighted at any circumstance, however calamitous, 
that might afford him a pretext fer driving the 
friendles syouth outof the school. ‘Take,’ said he, 
‘every thing belongin’ to you out of my establish- 
ment: you were always a plague to me, but now 
more than ever. Be quick, sarra, and nidificate 
for yourself somewhere else. Do you want to 
thransiate my siminary into a hospital, and myself 
into Lazarus, as president? Go off, you wild 
goose, and conjugate @groto wherever you find a 
convenient spot to do it in.’ 

The poor boy silently, and with difficulty arose, 
collected his books, and slinging on his satchel, 
looked to his school fellows, as if he had said, 
‘which of you will afford me a place where to lay 
my aching head?’ All, however, kept aloof from 
him ;—he had caught the contagion, and the conta- 
gion, they knew, had swept the people away in 
vast numbers. 

At length he spoke: ‘Is there any boy among 
you,’ he inquired, ‘ who will bring me home? You 
know J am a stranger, an’ far from my own, God 
help me!’ , 

This was followed by a profound silence. Not 
one of those who had so often befriended him, or 
who would, on any other occasion, share their bed 
and their last morsel with him, would even touch 
his person, much less allow him, when thus plague- 
stricken, to take shelter under their roof. Suchare 
the effects of selfishness, when it is opposed only by 
the force of those natural qualities that are not eleva- 
tedinto asense of duty by clear and profound views 
of Christian truth. It is one thing to perform a kind 
action from constitutional impulse, and another 
te perform it as a fixed duty, perhaps contrary to 
that impulse. 

Jemmy, on finding himself avoided like a Hebrew 
leper of old, silently left the school, and walked on 
without knowing whither heshould ultimately direct 
his steps. He thought of his friend the priest, but 
the distance between him and his place of abode 
was greater, he felt, than his illness would permit 
him totravel. He walked on, therefore, in sucha 
state of misery and dereliction as can scarcely be 
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conceived, much less described. His head ached 
excessively, an intense pain shot like death-pangs 
through his lower back and loins, his face was 
flushed, and his head giddy. In this state he pro- 
ceeded, without money or friends, without a house 
to shelter him, a bed on which to lie, far from his 
own relations, and with the prospect of death, under 
circumstances peculiarly dreadful before him! He 
tottered on, however, the earth, as he imagined, 
reeling under him ; the heavens, he thought, stream- 
ing with fire, and the earth indistinctand discolored. 
Home, the paradise of the absent—home, the heav- 
en of the affections—with all its tenderness and 
blessed sympathies, rushed upon his heart. His 
father’s deep but quiet kindness, his mother’s sedu- 
lous love; his brothers—all that they had been to 
him—these, with their thousand heart-stirring asso- 
ciations, started into life before him again and again. 
But he was nowill, and the mother—ah! the endu- 
ring sense of that mother’s love placed her brightest 
and strongest, and tenderest, in the far and distant 
group which his imagination bodied forth. 

‘Mother!’ he exclaimed, ‘oh, mother, why— 
why did Lever lave you? Mother! the son you 
loved is dyin’ without a kind word~—lonely and ne- 
glected in a strange land! Oh! my own mother! 
why did I ever lave you?’ 

The conflict between his illness and his affections 
overcame him: he staggered—he grasped as if for 
assistance at the vacant air—he fell, and lay for 
some time in a state of insensibility. . 

The season was then that of midsummer, and 
early meadows were falling before the scythe. As 
the boy sank to the earth, afew laborers were eating 
their scanty dinner of bread and milk so near him, 
that only a dry low ditch ran between himand them. 
They had heard his words indistinctly, and one of 
them was putting the milk-bottle to his lips, when, 
attracted by the voice, he looked in the direction of 
the speaker, and saw him fall. They immediately 
recognized ‘the poor scholar,’ and in a moment 
were attempting to recover him. 

‘Why thin, my poor fellow, what’s a shaughran 


means of his early friend, the curate, the story of his 
father’s wrongs, and his own virtuous endeavors to 
procure education so as to enable him to rescue his 
parents from poverty, were made known to Colo- 
nel B——, the proprietor of the estate on which he 
was born. Old Dominick M‘Evoy, his fether, was 
restored to hisfarm. Jemmy also was made happy 
in being sent at the Colonel's expense, first to a 
boarding-school, and nextto college where he com- 
pleted his education. 

After a lapse of years, he resolved on returning 
to his native home, to see his parents. He travelled 
slowly, and as every well-known hill or lake ap- 
peared to him, his heart beat quickly, his memo- 
ry gave up its early stores, and his affectiens 
prepared themselves for the trial that was before 
them. 

‘It is better for me not to arrive,’ thought he, 
‘until the family shall have returned from their 
daily labor, and are collected about the hearth.’ 

In the meantime, many an impression of profound 
and fervid piety came over him, when he reflected 
upon the incontrovertible proofs of providential pro- 
tection and interference, which had been, during 
his absence from home, under his struggles, and 
in his good fortune, so clearly laid before him. 

It was now about seven o'clock ; the evening was 
calm, and the sun shone with that clear amber light 
which gives warmth, and the power of exciting ten- 
derness to natural scenery. He had already gain- 
ed the ascent which commanded a view of the rich 
sweep of country that reposed below. There it 
lay—his native home—his native parish—bathed 
in the light and glory of the hour. Its fields were 
green—its rivers shining like loosened silver—its 
meadows already studded with hay-cocks, its green 
pastures covered with sheep, and its unruffled lakes 
reflecting the hills under which they lay. Here 
and there a gentleman’s residence rose among the 
distant trees, and well did he recognize the church 
spire that cut into the western sky onhis right. It 
is true, nothing of the grandeur and magnificence 
of nature was there ; every thing was simple in its 





wid you?’ 

Jemmy stared for a moment about him, and ask- 
ed, ‘where am[?’ 

“Faitha, thin you’re in Rory Connor’s field, 
widin a few perches of the highroad. But what 
ails you poor boy ?—is it sick you are ?’ 

‘It is,’ he replied ; ‘I have got the faver. Ihad 


to lave school; none of them would take me home , 


an’ I doubt [ must die in a Christian country, un- 
der the open canopy of heaven. Oh, for God’s 
sake, don’t lave me! Bring me to some hospital, 
or into the next town, where people may know 
that I’m sick, an’ maybe some kind Christian will 
relieve me!’ 

The moment he mentioned ‘ Fever,’ the men in- 
voluntarily drew back, after having laid him reclin- 
ing against the green ditch. 

‘ Thin, thunder and turf, what's to’be done?’ ex- 
claimed one of them, thrusting his spread fingers 
into his hair. ‘Is the poor boy to die widout help 
among Christyeens like uz?’ 


beauty. The quiet charm, the serene light, the air 
of happiness and peace that reposed upon all he 
saw, stirred up a thousand tender feelings in a 
heart whose gentle character resembled that of the 
prospect which it felt so exquisitely. The smoke 


of a few farm-houses and cottages, rose in blue 


graceful columns to the air, giving just that ap- 
pearance of life which was necessary; and a 
figure or two, with lengthened shadows, moved 
across the fields and meadows a little below where 
he stood. 

But our readers need not be told that there was 
one spot which, beyond all others, riveted his at- 
tention. On that spot his eager eye rested long and 
intensely. The spell of its remembrance had clung 
to his early heart ! he had never seen it inhisdreams 
without weeping ; and often had the agitation of his 
imaginary sorrow awoke him with his eye-lashes 
steeped in tears. He looked down on it steadily. 
_At length he was moved with a strong sensation like 
| grief: he sobbed twice or thrice, and the tears roll- 


i 


The story of the poor scholar’s sufferings need be ed in showers from his eyes. His gathering affec- 
pursued no farther. He excited the compassion of | tions were relieved by this; he felt lighter, and in 
some kind-hearted individuals, whotook care of him | the same slow manner, rode onward to his father’s 


till he recovered. He returned to Munster, and by | house. 
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To this there were two modes of access; one by 
a paved bridle-way, or boreen, that ran up directly 
before the door—the other by a green lane that di- 
verged from the boreen about a furlong belew the 
house. He took the latter, certain that the family 
could not notice his approach, nor bear the noise of 
his horse's footsteps, until he could arrive at the 
very threshold. 


On dismounting, he felt that he could scarcely 
walk. He approached the door, however, as 
steadily as he could. He entered—and the family, 
who had just finished their supper, rose up, as a 
mark of their respect to the stranger. 

‘Is this,’ he inquired, ‘ the house in which Domi- 
nick M‘Evoy lives ?’ 

‘ That's my name, Sir,’ replied Dominick. 

‘ The family, I trust, are—all—well? I have been 
desired—but no—no—I cannot—I cannot—FraTHER! 
MOTHER !’ 

‘It’s him!” shrieked the mother— It’s himself !— 
Semmy"’ 

‘Jemmy! Jemmy !!’ shouted the father, with a 
ery of joy which might be heard far beyond the 
house. 

‘Jemmy !—our poorJemmy !—Jemmy !!’ exclaim- 
ed his brothers and sister. 

‘ Asy, children,’ said the father—asy; let the 
mother to him—let her to him. Who has the right 
that she has? Vara, asthore—Vara, think of your- 
self. God of heaven! what is comin’ over her ?— 
Her brain’s turned!’ 








‘ Father, don’t remove her,’said the son. ‘Leave 
her arms where they are: it’s long since they en- 
circled my neck before. Often—often would I 
have given the wealth of the universe to be encir- 
cled in my blessed and beloved mother’s arms! Yes, 
yes '!'—Weep, my father—weep, each of you. You 
see those tears ;—consider them as a proof that I 
have never forgotten you! Beloved mother; recol- | 
lect yourself: she knows me not—her eyes wan- 
der !—I fear the shock has been too much for her. 
Place a chair at the door, and I will bring her to the 
air.’ 

After considerable effort, the mother’s faculties | 
were restored so far as to be merely conscious that | 
our hero was her son. She had not yet shed atear, 
but now she surveyed his countenance, smiled, and | 
named him, placed her hands upon him. and exami- | 
ned his dress witha singular blending of conflicting 
emotions, but still without being thoroughly col- 
lected. 


She smiled—but only for a moment. She look- | 
ed at him, laid his head upon her bosom, bedew- | 
ed his face with her tears, and muttered out, in 
akind of sweet, musical cadence, the Irish cry of joy. | 


We are incapable of describing this scene further. | 
Our readers must be contented to know, that the de- 
light and happiness of our hero’s whole family were 
complete. Their son, after many years of toil and | 
struggle, had at length succeeded, by a virtuous | 
course of action, in raising them from poverty to | 
comfort, and in effecting his own object, which was, | 
to become a member of the priesthood. During all | 
his trials he never failed to rely on God ; and itis 
seldom that those who rely upon Him, when striving 
to attain a laudable purpose, are ever ultimately 
disappointed. 


The American Flag. 
By the late Dr. Drake. 


Wuen Freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurl’d her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there ! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes, 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumping loud, 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 

When stride the warriors of the storm, 
And roll the thunder-drum of heaven! 
Child of the Sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 


The harbinger of victory ! 


Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of hope and triumph high! 

When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on, 

(Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimm’d the glist’ning bayonet,) 

Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy meteor glories burn ; 

And, as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance! 

And when the cannon-mouthings loud 

Heave in wild wreaths the battle’s shroud, 

And gory sabres rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flames on midnight’s pall! 

There shall thy victor-glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 

Each gallant arm that strikes below 

The lovely messenger of death. 


Flags of the seas! on ocean’s wave, 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When Death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back, 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack. 
The dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look, at once, to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart's only home, 

By angel. hands to valor given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven, 
For ever float that standard sheet, 

Where breathes the foe, but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us. 





POPE’S STUDY. 
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STUDY. 
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Iv this romantic retreat Pope translated part of the 
Iliad of Homer. The place needs no other associ- 
ation to endear it to our readers ; but it has likewise 
the recommendation of considerable antiquity. 
The village of Stanton Harcourt is situate about 
eight miles from Oxford. The manor was in the 
possession of the Harcourt family for upwards of 
six centuries. It was granted by Adeliza, the se- 
cond queen of Henry I. to her kinswoman, Milicent 
wife of Richard de Carnvil, whose daughter Isabel 
married Robert de Harcourt. This ancient family 
chiefly resided here, and some curious fragments 
ofa mansion constructed by them at a very early 
period, are, or were lately inexistence. This man- 
sion was in the true old English style: the kitchen 
was on aconstruction of which we had only one 
more example remaining in England; the kitchen 
formerly appertaining to the Abbey of Glastonburg. 
The principal apartments stood between the kitchen 
and the domestic chapel. One of those was called 
the Queen’s Chamber, from Elizabeth Queen of 
Bohemia, who was entertained with much splendor 
in this mansion. 

The domestic cliapel, with a chamber over part 
of it, and a tower containing three apartments, one 
above the other, is seen in the engraving. The 
lower hasa flat woodenceiling, composed of squares 
with red and yellow mouldings. The painted 
ground is blue, with gilded stars in the middle of 
each compartment. This tower is thought to have 
been erected in the reign of Edward IV. The up- 
per room retains the name of Pope’s Study. In this 
deserted mansion the poet passed a part of two sum- 
mers, while engaged in his translation of Homer. 
His noble friends, the proprietors of the domain, re- 
sided, meantime, at a neighboring seat, termed 
Cockthorp. There Gay was their visitor ; and he 
was nearly the only person who presumed to break 
occasionally on the great translator’s retirement. 
On a pane of red stained glass, in one of the 





casements of this retirement, Pope placed the fol- 
lowing inscription : 
IN THE YEAR 1718, 
ALEXANDER Pope 
FINISHED HERE, 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF Homer. 

This pane of glass is now preserved at Mercham 
Courtenay, as an interesting relic of genius. 

We abridge these particulars from an account 
written by the late Earl of Harcourt and printed for 
private circulationonly. Pope describes the place 
in a letter tothe Duke of Buckingham. 








ORIGINAL. 


To E. W.... 


Ir virtue isa guide to Heaven, 

A passport to that bless’d abode, 
Where angels live in happiness, 
Then thou, indeed, art here a lingerer, 
A moment given to grace this earth ; 
Left in mercy by thy Creator, 

To blend in one all mortal worth. 


If love of truth and meek devotion, 
United in ayouthful heart, 

May sanction friendship’s fond emotion, 
And fill a guiltless christian’s part ; 
Then we who know, may truly love, 
And prize the treasures of thy soul; 
Laid up in heaven, far above 

A Savior’s love in God’s control. 


If gentleness in look and action, 

May seem a treasure, to possess; 

If it may mark a disposition, 

Fitted all the world to bless ; 

Then, indeed, those few I envy, 

If envy dwells within my breast, 

Who, by thee, are mention’d kindly, 

For surely they are truly blessed. G. 
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JANE, THE VICTIM. 


From the Keepsake, for 1835. 


—f 


“ Drive on, postillion; my master intends to 
walk—he knows his way abouthere.” Such, one 
sweet evening in July, 1813, were the words utter- 
ed by an important gentleman's gentleman and caught 
eagerly by the villagers of Marsden—idlers, who 
watched the rapid course of Sir Arnold Stepney’s 
travelling carriage, with much eagerness and ad- 
miration. 

The scenes around him were indeed familiar to 
Sir Arnold’s heart. Years had passed away, cir- 
cumstances had changed with him; but fortune’s 
favored son forgot not the friends of his infancy, It 
was to visit the relative who had watched overthose 
early days, that he now sought the obscure village 
of Marsden. Mistress Phebe Allen was one of two 
sisters, daughters to a farmer in the neighborhood ; 
the beauty of both was so remarkable, that stran- 
gers were in the habit of visiting the farm on differ- 
ent pretexts, merely to obtain a glimpse of these 


advanced cautiously a few steps, and was confirm- 
ed in his opinion, that, in all the countries he had 
visited, he had never seen any thing so incompara- 
bly lovely. A quantity of pale brown hair fell back 
from her forehead ; and the sunshine, beaming full 
upon a very brilliant complexion, gave a sort of 
glory toher features, Confused recollections of his 
favorite pictures, groups by Raphel, angels by 
Guido, flashed across Arnold’s imagination : some- 
thing else, less poetical, apparently flashed across 
it, for he suddenly knelt and imprinted a fervent 
kiss on the brow of the objectbefore him. “‘ Don’t,” 
said the waking beauty, passing her hand across her 
eyes; “don’t, Wallace!” Arnold Stepney’ssword 
was already, in imagination, through Wallace’s 
body, when the girl rose, and turned her full dark 
eyes upon him. 

There is, generally speaking, a striking differ- 


ence inthe expression of the same features, in slum- 





roses in the desert. Sir Henry Stepney, (thena 
widower,) saw, admired, and finally proposed for | 
the younger ; but Minny Allen, though her beauty | 
might have done honor to a court, was not fitted, by | 
education and circumstances, to be the wife of a 
proud baronet; their union was not happy ; and, 
after five or six years, she died—Sir Henry said, of 
a decline—Mistress Phebe Allen thought, ofa bro- 
ken heart. 

The offspring of this marriage was consigned to 
the care of his aunt when his father went abroad; 
and was allowed to remain there, neglected, if not 
forgotten, tillthe death of Sir Henry’s son, by his 
first wife, reminded him he had still the right of a 
father over the young Arnold. From this time Mis- 
tress Phebe Allen saw but little of him, and for the 
last eleven years merely knew that he lived—was 
clever and handsome—and still remembered her, 
as his short but affectionate letters proved. As Sir 
Arnold now strolled throughthe well-known fields ; 
as he paused at the church-yard gate, and looked 
up at the old spire, while a sudden rush of many 
feelings, crowding into his heart, produced a sensa- 
tion almost of pain—he remembered the quiet piety 
of his instructress, the pure and passionate enthusi- 
asm for holy things, even for trivial forms and cere- 
monies connected with them, that burned in his soul 
when his home was with her ; and though, had he 
been called upon, he could eloquently have explain- 
ed many changes in his feelings and opinions since 
that time—though years had altered his entire and 
unreasoning confidence in the correctness of his 
kind relative’s views on all subjects, into pity for 
some of her prejudices, and contempt for others ; 
yet, as Sir Arnold Stepney looked on that spire, and 
remembered that mental confidence, he heaved a 
short bitter sigh. 


His attention was, however, speedily riveted on 
another object. As he turned to pass on, he saw, 
on one of the mounds of turf which cover the graves 
of the poorer classes, a girl sleeping. He started, 











ber and awake. Arnold expected to be startled by 
the flashing beauty of those eyes, but, though his 
admiration of her did not abate, he was struck by 
the want of change in her face. There was little ti- 
midity—little animation in her countenance ; but, 
for an instant, an expression of earnest and intense 
fondness beamed from it, while she still expected 
to behold the object of herdream. She saw Arnold 
colored, and sat down again on the grave. Sir /.+ 

nold smiled, and addressed a few words to her, spo- 
ken lightly and in jest; to which her confusion 
prevented her giving very satisfactory replies. 


He would, perhaps, have said more ; but, at this 
moment, the expression of fondness returned to the 
features he was gazing upon: his eye followed her’s 
to the gate of the church-yard, and beheld a very 
handsome, bold-looking young man, in whose coun- 
tenance surprise contended with extreme displea- 
sure. As she advanced a step to meet him, he came 
forward hastily, took off his hat to Sir Arnold, and 
then, holding her hand, murmured—“ Jane,do you 
know you are doing very wrong ?”—“ Do not say 
so,” said Sir Arnold; “I have been asking her 
some questions it was only courteous to answer ;” 
and he leftthem. When he had proceeded a few 
steps, an irresistable impulse prompted him to pause 
and look round. © The young pair still stood at the 
churchyard gate; Jane’s waist was encircled by 
Waliace’s arm—her head leaned against his shoul- 
der; but her eyes—those eyes her lover was watch- 
ing—followed her new acquaintance across ‘the 
meadow, and Sir Arnold Stepney was con- 
tented. 


“ And so,” thought Arnold, as he laid his head on 
his pillow, after a day of inquiry—“this beautiful 
being, educated beyond her rank, not from charity, 
but caprice, with all the poetry of love written in 
her face, is now a servant atthe mill! an orphan 
from her birth ; dependent for support on the charity 
of strangers; subservient to the control of harsh 
and coarse minds; and so unaccustomed to the 
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words of kindness that”—and here the handsome 
form of her young and eloquent comforter intruded 
onhis memory. As the outward world closed up- 
on his drowsy senses, a bright world of his own 
opened before him :—the eternal sunshine gilding 
that beautiful brow; the look of fondness in those 
eyes, forever beaming on himself; and her young 
mind expanded and improved under his careful in- 
structions, till every thought and feeling should be 
interwoven with his image. When Sir Arnold 
Stepney rose in the morning, and the fresh breeze 
blew through the opencasement, he smiled to think 
of the intense happiness it had given him, while 
dreaming, to suppose himself necessary to the exis- 
tence of Jane, the servantatthe mill. Three months 
however, passed away, and Sir Arnold was still at 
Marsden. At the close of a red autumn day, in Oc- 
tober, he stood leaning his back against the low 
church-yard wall; and on the opposite mound of 
turf sat the object of his solicitude, her hands clasp- 
ed in her lap, and her eyes fixed on his, as he de- 
livered his parting words, in tones where affection 
and command were strangely blended; “ You will 
read the booksI have given you, Jane; and you 
will think of me while you read them: the passages 
I have marked must be read with the greatest atten- 
tion; and all that you do not comprehend, you can 
note down, and when I come again, I will explain 
itto you.” There was a pause, and the tears gath- 
ered inher eyes. ‘I shall be here probably in 
April, certainly not later than May; and, by that 
time, [expect my sweet Jane will have thoroughly 
mastered the subjects I have left for her considera- 
tion; and amongst them, Jane,” continued he, while 
his voice slightly altered, “you will consider of 
your future situation. Now good bye, my poor 
girl: mind all I have said, and especially don’t al- 
low Wallace to kiss you till return.” A faint 
smile answered his own, as she looked up from the 
shelter of his arms: it lingered till his form was lost 
in the distance; and then she sat down, and wept 
bitterly. 

As Sir Arnold’s travelling carriage rolled swiftly 
through the village, he thought over all that had 
passed since he came to Marsden :—the cianges in 
things and people—the kindness and simplicity of 
Mistress Phebe Allen—and lastly, that he might 
dwell on it the longer, he thought of Jane: the per- 
fect symmetry of her round full figure—the unrival- 
led brilliancy of her complexion—the intense ten- 
derness of her large dark eyes—the eagerness and 
aptitude she showed for instruction—the purity of 
her contaminated mind—the fascination of her gen- 
tle manner—the music of her happy laugh—the 
timid worship she paid him as to some superior 
being—and the wild charm thrown round her by 
the struggling of a naturally clear and ardent mind 
out of the darkness which surrounded it. “ Yes, 
my sweet Jane; yes, we shall be very happy,” 
murmured Sir Arnold, as he kissed the glossy braid 
of pale brown hair he had drawn from his pocket- 
book. He closed the book, and raised his eyes: 
the carriage was turning the corner of the street of 
low white houses, which formed the village of Mars- 
den: at the garden gate of one of the neatest of 
these, stood a young man gazing intently on the 
traveller; their eyes met: “‘ Wallace!’ muttered 
Sir Arnold, involuntarily. The carriage whirled 
5 





past, and Wallace turned slowly into his own little 
comfortable home: he sat down, and looked round 
on the well-known walls—the brightly colored 
prints, from the story of Ruth, and the Prodigal Son; 
the polished spar ornaments on the chimney-picce, 
the old carved oak chairs; allthe little comforts and 
luxuries of which he had hoped to make her the 
mistress. “ God protect her—God protect her!” 
exclaimed he, as he buried his head in his hands, 
and groaned in the bitterness of his heart. 

An hour had nearly passed away, and Wallace 
still sat in the same position—his folded arms on the 
table, and his head bowed upon them. Suddenly 
he started up. ‘ Yes,” said he, aloud ; “I will do 
it—I will do it, though my heart burst in the effort. 
What a selfish wretch I have been, to shrink from 
warning her for my own sake! No, let her hate 
me—let her cast me off forever—let her refuse to 
speak to me again; but I will warn her of the ruin, 
and misery, and disgrace, she is bringing on her- 
self.” 

In the church-yard where Arnold left her, Jane 
still sat—her eyes red and swollen with weeping, 
and her hands listlessly clasped. Wallace drew his 
breath heavily ashe advanced. “Jane,” said he, 
“Tam come to confort you.” ‘ You cannot com- 
fort me, Wallace ; indeed, I ought notto want com- 
fort ; and I am glad some one coming has reminded 
me how foolish it is to sit crying here.” So saying 
Jane rose, and would have passed on; but he seiz- 
ed her hand with a tremulous grasp :—‘ Hear me 
for two minutes, for the sake of old days; for the 
sake of old days, dear Jane,dohear me.” She stood 
passive beneath his touch, -her eyes bent on the 
ground, while he vainly endeavored to utter some 
articulate sound. His cheek blanched; his lip 
quivered ; his whole frame shook with irresistable 
emotion: he sat down on the mound she had just 
quitted, and covering his face, repeated her name 
inasmothered voice. The sound seemed to give 
him tranquillity: he rose and stood by her side. 
“ Jane,” said he, firmly, “‘ we have met here often 
before; and for the sake of those happy days, hap- 
pier than I shall ever spend again; for the sake of 
the time when I knew you innocent, and believed 
you mine; hear his voice patiently who has so often 
cheered you when others were unkind. You are 
preparing for yourself misery, ruin, and horror— 
you are drawing down on your head the curse of 
God, and the scorn of all good men—you are. O, 
Jane! do not distrust my words, do not think Ispeak 
asalover. Heaven knows I could have seen you 
married to another, and not murmured, if you were 
happy; but you know, Jane, you cannot look for- 
ward to that—you know that when you renounce 
the lot of the poor man’s wife, it is only to become 
the rich man’s mistress: and, knowing this, I ask 
you, I only ask you to weigh well your fate, before 
you fix it forever.” He paused, and proceeded so!- 
emnly—* While you live, Jane, and while J Jive, it 
is impossible that I should not be interested about 
you; butit is for you to decide, and that now, 
whether that interest shall be beneficial to yourself. 
[ have loved you fervently ; Ido love you fervently. 
If you will forsake this wild and terrible dream that 
has tempted you, if you will only promise me to try 
to forget it, I will make you my wife, in the faee of 
God and man, within three Sundays. I know you 
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might be the bride of richer men ; I know Iam not 

educated as you have been; I have lived among 

poor people, and Ihave earned my bread, and my 
father’s bread, and have struggled on, from day to 
day, with a strong arm and a willing heart, without 
being able to read any book but the Bible: but this 
also I know, Jane, that my arm shall wither, and 
my heart grow cold, before harm shall come nigh 
you which human aid can avert, or before you shall 
want what human toil can obtain. And this I know 
and feel, that, were all the knowledge, power, pride 
and glory of the earth mine, I could not love you 
better thanI do. One word more, Jane, and Ihave 
done. Ifthe lotI offer you be such as you can ac- 
cept, turn to me; and from the moment your head 
rests on this bosom, never shall a word of reproach 
or doubt come from my lips: butif— and his voice 
sunk to a hoarse whisper, “if you can not accept 
it, say to me only, ‘ It is too late, Wallace,’ and from 
that time, I will trouble you no more; unless, indeed 
an hour should come, an hour of distress, in which 
there should be none, as of old to comfort you but 
me.” 

There was a long, miserable pause. The chill 
autumn wind whistled through the cypress boughs, 
and waved the long grass on the graves: the clock 
chimed eight, and the song of returning laborers, or 
the shrill laugh of children, mingled with the busy 
hammering at the forge in the village, and the regu- 
lar beat of the wheels of the mill; but distinctly, 
amid all these sounds, the gasping breath of that 
motionless pair struck on the air; and, clear as a 
church bell on a still evening, the slow words came 
from the lips of the unhappy girl :—* It is too late, 
Wallace.” A dimness came over his eyes, a sound, 
as of the rushing of waters, was inhis ears for a few 
moments; and when he woke from his trance, she 
was gone. 

All that long night, Wallace lay in the church- 
yard: when the rain came, he felt it not. When 
the wind blew he heeded it not. Day after day 
passed ; but what to him was day or night—life or 
labor? It was too late; too late to save Jane—his 
beautiful, his innocent Jane. Innocent! how the 
word froze on his heart! 

Sir Arnold Stepney did not arrive the following 
April, nor even the April after that : two years pas- 
sed, and most of the village of Marsden forgot they 
had ever seen him. Jane appeared to have forgot- 
ten it too: she grew neither paler nor thinner; she 
was always cheerful, sometimes gay: the only 
perceptible difference was, that she was, if possible 
more gentle, and that, at the village dances, where | 
she had so often excited the envy of the miller’s 
daughter, she was no longer seen. 

It was not till June, 1815, that Mistress Phebe 
Allen’s nephew once more made his appearance in 
the home of his boyhood. Time had made no other 
change: his kind old aunt was no more, and he had 
returned hastily from abroad, in the vain hope of 
giving her the satisfaction of seeing him before she 
died. All she had to leave was left to him ; and it 
was ostensibly for the purpose of looking over her 
papers, and giving directions as to the disposal of 
the house, that Sir Arnold now came to Marsden. 
It was the second evening after his arrival ; and he 
was walking with an eager step up and down the 
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timid hand hastily undid the wicket at the end, and 
Jane stood before him. 

“Arnold ! dear Arnold !”—« My own Jane!” 

The next day Sir Arnold Stepney’s travelling 
carriage left Marsden for the last time, As it pas- 
sed through the narrow lane which divided the 
meadow by the river from the church-yard, the mas- 
ter of that splendid equipage broke silence: “‘ Look 
Jane! there is the spot where I first saw you—you 
will never see it again.” His companion gazed 
from beneath the shadow of the green trees which 
guarded the lane, to the broad, still sunshine which 
slept on mound and monument. At that familiar 
spot, which Arnold pointed out to her notice, knelt 
the figure of a man, apparently engaged in earnest 
prayer. As the sound of wheels roused him, he 
started up: for one wild instant, he stretched out 
his arms to the carriage ; it passed as he staggered 
back, and fell with hisface on the grave. ‘ Wal- 
lace !” exclaimed Jane, in a tone of agony, as she 
shrunk for an instant from her lover’s side: and 
then she turned round; and, with a look of wild 
appeal for future protection, she hid her face on his 
bosom and wept. 








The next day alittle girl from the mill opened the 
gate of Wallace’s garden, and, after knocking once 
or twice, ineffectually, at the cottage door, gently 
stole round to the lattice window, and pushing aside 
the honey-suckles and roses which grew thickly 
round it, called him by name. He did not answer ; 
pale and motionless, his clothes soiled with the 
damp earth, his hair pushed erectfrom his forehead, 
Wallace sat absorbed in his own thoughts. “ Mr. 
Wallace,” said the little messenger, “Jane told me 
yesterday,”—“What! whotold you? Did you not 
say Jane told you something? Come in, Lucy, 
come in, and tell me what she said: say it in her 
tone, if you can ;—her tone !—O God! when shall I 
hear a voice like her’s again?” ‘She only said,” 
(and, as if to comply with his request, the child 
threw a melancholy sweetness into her voice, ) “ she 
only said, When Iam gone, goto Wailace’s cottage, and 
give him this letter, and tell him to read it for my sake.” 
“The letter, the letter!” said Wallace ; and as he 
spoke, he snatched the paper from her, and devour- 
ed the contents. The child watched him till he ap- 
parently came to the conclusion, and then said, 
timidly, “, sir, is it true that Jane is gone away 
forever?” Wallace looked wildly up: then taking 
her hands and gazing in her face, he said slowly, 
“Forever, Lucy, forever and ever. She is gone 
from you, from me, from all good friends, from 
Heaven—forever.” Terrified at the wildness of his 
manner, the little girl stole timidly away the moment 
he had released her, and fled from the cottage, 
while Wallace again and again perused the few 
lines, which were all that remained to him of one 
so very dear to his heart. 

It was a short, melancholy farewell. There was 
no attempt at justification, nodescriptien of the steps 
that led onto herruin. She neither appealed to his 
feelings, nor entreated him to forget her. It was 
written in a subdued and heart-broken spirit ; and 
there was a consciousness of the loss of his esteem 
and a fearful shrinking fromthe future, which Wal- 
lace felt bitterly. He thought of his own manly, 
honest love, and the many little offices of kindness 





narrow shrubberry of the cottage garden, when a 


which she had repaid by forsaking him; and in the 
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growing conviction of her worthlessness, he crush- 
ed the letter in his hand, and flungit from him. But 
with the scenes which he recalled, came back the 
image of Jane asshe was: Jane, with all her smiles 
and tears stood before him: with all the purity and 
simplicity of old days, shining like a glory round 
her brow. His arm dropped, his eyes grew dim ; 
and he sat down, and wept like a little child. 

Perhaps no human heartis a competent judge of 
the strength of those temptations allotted to others. 
In endeavoring to place ourselves in their situation, 
we involuntarily mingle our own motives and feel- 
ings with those which are supposed to actuate them, 
and throw our own coloring over the circumstances 
which surround them. To Wallace, vanity appear- 
ed the chief motive of Jane’s desertion. He saw 
her, dazzled by the situation—intoxicated with the 
attentions of her noble lover, bartering her peace on 
earth, and her hopes of Heaven, for the enjoyment 
of guilty splendor: and no wonder he thought the 
temptation inadequate. 

But other and far stronger motives bore the un- 
happy girl onwards to destruction. Taken from 
the workhouse, to be the spoilt plaything of a child- 
less old lady, her education had been such as to 
place an insuperable bar between her and those 
with whom it was her destiny to be associated,in 
after years. Her protectress was what is techni- 
cally termed a thoroughly worldly woman; and 
while she alternately caressed and scolded her or-, 
phan favorite, she forgot all but her own amuse- 
ment in the possession of such a novel object of at- 
traction. 

That fearful responsibility, the training of a hu- 
man soul, entered not into her thoughts; and she 
shrank, with an engrossing selfishness, from the 
consideration of that period, which, while it left Jane 
desolate, would terminate her own existence in this 
world. She died without a will, and without ma- 
king any provision for her unhappy protegee. 
Those who inherited her property, and who had 
watched with jealousy those schemes for Jane’s 
temporary benefit which, they thought, would sure- 
ly end in her usurping their rights, treated her with 
the utmost harshness: they denied the claim to any 
part, of one to whom they expected all would be 
given; and at the age of seventeen, Jane found 
herself without a home, and without a friend in the 
world. 

At this period the miller (a man of substance in 
the little village of Marsden, ) touched by her forlorn 
situation, took Janein. But his wife resented this 
burden upon their establishment, and his daughter 
looked with an envious eye on the beauty of the 
new inmate of the mill. From a humble compani- 
on, Jane gradually sunk to a neglected dependant, 
and finally, to the condition of a servant ; while the 
severity and bitter taunts she had to endure from 
her self-constituted mistresses, rendered her situa- 
tion still more painful. Of the tears which these 
scenes occasionally wrung from her, there was one 
pitying witness ; and, though Jane’s native and ac- 
quired refinement, but ill prepared her for the home- 
ly caresses and professions of attachment of the 
villager Wallace, still his constant kindness, and 

——“ the strong 
Necessity of loving” —— 





which exists inthe human heart, prompted her to 


devote to him affections which were trampled on 
by those to whom she owed gratitude ; and she look - 
ed calmly forward to the time when Wallace should 
make her his wife. 


The spell was, however, soon broken. Sir Ar- 
nold Stepney came, and recalled all the dreams of 
perfection which had employed her youthful imagi- 
nation. She was with a being as much superior to 
those she had long lived amongst, as she herself 
was to those who now surrounded her. She was 
with one whose tastes and sympathies were like 
her own, who understood her feelings and felt with 
her; and her sensations were such as his may be 
supposed, who, after long and weary wandering in 
the desert, suddenly hears the sound of a human 
voice. Forthree months she saw Arnold almost 
daily: for two years she regularly received and an- 
swered his letters, and felt a woman’s pride, as she 
wept over their passionate eloquence, in that aflec- 
tion which absence, and the jarring of other and 
more immediate interests, had no power to de- 
stroy. 

He returned toclaim the young heart he had won. 
And happy are those who, in recurring to their own 
temptations, can feel their right to scorn the weak- 
ness of his victim. Her’s was not a vicious mind. 
Properly trained and regulated, her jot in life might 
have been happier, or more glorious. She might, 
by a different direction of the same feelings, have 
been a heroine, a martyr, ora saint; for what is 
love, after all, but a strong superstition ? 

7 * * * * * 


«« My own love, I cannot bear to think of the soli- 
tary evening you will spend,” said the master of 
Stepney Castle, as he looked back into the room 
he was leaving, crowded with every article of com- 
fort and luxury that ingenuity could devise. “Ido 
not think I can go after all,” added he, closing the 
door, and walking back to his beautiful companion. 
“ Now, Arnold, for shame ; has it not been all set- 
tled? and you say you have not seenMrs. Stepney 
for eight years; you must not be so undutiful to 
your rich Indian aunt: and besides, you have never 
left me since we were——since we have been to- 
gether—nearly a year! Why, youwill grow weary 
of me at this rate.” And Jane shook back the long 
ringlets from her face, and fixed her fond dark eyes 
onhis. ‘“ Weary! my Jane,” said her lover; and 
so deeply was the impossibility impressed on his 
own mind, that he did not even attempt to persuade 
her of it. But, though this was the first evening 
Sir Arnold spent from home, it was not the last. 
Society regained its claim upon him—a claim he 
was most willing to allow ; and before three years 
had passed away, Jane had learned to dread the 
hour of her lover’s departure as the eve of a Jong 
separation, and faintly to prefer a prayer impa- 
tiently listened to, that he would return as soon as 
he could. 


For a length of time, however, Jane was content- 
ed. Naturally humble and confiding, she neither 
expected that he would devote his whole time to 
her, nor did she imagine that, by being less in his 
company, she should lose her place in his heart. 
Alas! she forgot that while she sat alone, dreaming 
of the hours she had spent, or hoped to spend, with 
her idol, other hope, other pursuits, animated him; 
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other voices engaged his attention, and the solitude 
of Stepney Castle was exchanged for the society of 
the gay, the witty, andthe noble. It was one bright 
sumimer’s morning, When Sir Arnold was expected 
home, after an absence of three weeks, (the longest 
she couldremember, ) that the first fash of that light 
broke upon her, to which she might never close her 
eyes again. Acircumstance occurred soon after- 
wards, unimportant in itself, but increased in mag- 
nitude by the disturbance of her mind. Sir Arnold 
had returned; and in the evening, while he lay 
stretched on a sofa near the long windows that 
opened on the lawn, she sat on a low stool by his 
side, endeavoring to amuse and interesthim. Per- 
haps her efforts were the more unsuccessful, be- 
cause she was inwardly dispirited: be that as it 
may, Sir Arnold suddenly raised his head, and, in 
the midst of one of those sweet bursts of low 
laughter which he had so often swore were music 
to his soul, exclaimed—* Don’t, Jane; you weary 
me.” Had a thunder-bolt fallen, it could not have 
had a more startling effect on her mind. For a mo- 
ment she sat mute and motionless; then, wildly 
rising and flinging herself on her knees by him, 
while the long curls of her bowed head floated over 
his breast, she said, in a tone of agony,“ Arnold, O 
Arnold, do not forsake me!” “Poh! Jane, you 
are growing peevish,” said her lover, as he rose an- 
grily, and leftthe apartment. Jane passed her fin- 
gers hurriedly across her brow, as if she sought to 
persuade herself it was only adream; but in vain; 
it was all over: the fearful consciousness was in 
her heart, that she depended not on the esteem and 
respect of the object of her affection, but on a feel- 
ing that circumstances might alter, caprice lessen, 
and time annihilate, the consciousness that bound 
her by notie but that of love—Arnold was weary of 
her! From that time a restless anxiety took the 
place of that confidence in his attachment which 
had made her so happy. Could she have read Ar- 
nold’s thoughts better, she might have retained her 
influence, at least for a time; but even her love in- 
jured her. ‘Timid in expressing her feelings and 
ideas to one whose mighty mind seemed to her to 
have the power of comprehending all things, she 
always felt, and forced her lover to remember, that 
they were not equals; and often did Arnold decide, 
with a feeling of disappointment, that she was cold 
or dull, when, could she but have given utterance 
to all that died upon her tongue, his heart and 
imagination would equally have decided in her 
favor. 

During thethree years last passed, Jane had seen 
few strangers, and those few were such of Arnold’s 
companions as chose to prefer a good dinner at 
Stepney Castle, aftera hard day’s hunting, to riding 
back to their bachelorhomes, From these scenes 
of riotous merriment Jane shrunk with native deli- 
cacy, and some bitterness: it was on such occa- 
sions that she felt most deeply the fulse position she 
held in Arnold’s home ; and the feeling increased | 
her dislike to those who ogcupied his mind, though 
only for a few hours, in a manner which appeared 
to her so unworthy of him. 

To these casual acquaintances must be added 
one of a different class, and residing near them. 
The venerable clergyman of Stepney had frequent- 








ly, during Arnold’s long absences (at first in conse- 
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quence of the entreaties of the latter and afterwards 
from real interest in Jane’s character,) taken pity 
upon her loneliness, repeating to his unwilling heart 
the words of his Divine Master, that he was “ not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
Often, with earnest zeal and sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess, he had endeavored to wean that naturally 
pure mind from the trammels of sin: often had he 
pressed on her acceptance tracts, and histories of 
persons who had ended a long course of sin and 
temptation in a life of holiness. But, though Jane’s 
deep gratitude and sweetness of temper led her al- 
ways to listen with respect and patience, his was 
not a tongue, in spite of the doctrines it upheld, to 
cope with the fearless energy of that eloquence 
with which Arnold was gifted; and Jane’s clear 
understanding revolted at the strained and affected 
sentimentability which gave, as objects of imitation 
heroes and heroines who obtained a negative hap- 
piness, by turning to heaven after all the excite- 
ments of earth were over , seeking God who when 
forsaken of men, and discovering the principles on 
which they should have acted, when the unresisted 
temptation had passed away. 

Her earthly punishment was, however, at hand ; 
and a heavy one it was. Sir Arnold Stepney en- 
tered the library at the Castle one morning, and 
paused for a few minutes when he had closed the 
door. He looked to the farther end of the long room 
as if to assure himself that the object of his search 
was there, and then advanced. There was a hesi- 
tation in his naturally firm and proud step, of which 
he himself was perhaps unconscious, but which 
caught the quick ear of his companion instantly ; 
and as she turned and rose from the little reading 
table, there was an ill-concealed expression of fear 
on her countenance. Sir Arnold’s manner had for 
some time past, been so cold, that it had increased 
her natural timidity and reserve ; and she allowed 
him to sit down by her without daring to ask what 
had vexed or agitated him. The long silence which 
followed alarmed her: she raised her eyes, and en- 
countered those of her lover fixed sadly upon her. 
He turned away, and opened the book she had been 
reading. It was one of those he had given her at 
Marsden; and the sudden recollection nearly un- 
manned him. With a strong effort he broke si- 
lence: “Jane, I have something to communicate, 
which, I fear, will give you pain—something I” 
thought it wiser, kinder, to tell you than to write ; 
will you hear it patiently?” She did not answer ; 
her gaze was riveted on his face with an expression 
of wild inquiry, and her parted lips stiffened and 
grew pale. “ Towrite !” thought she, «does he 
already image to himself our eternal separation? 
God help me ! God forgive me !” Sir Arnold paused 
and shrunk from the expression of her eyes: she 
saw this, and suddenly flinging herself on his neck 
and burying her face on his shoulders, she mur- 
mured, “‘ Now, Arnold—now dear Arnold, tell me, 
I will bear it, whatever it is.” With a grasp that 
trembled even in its strength, Sir Arnold unclasped 
the hands that clung around him, and stood up. 
“Jane, I—I am going to be married. Iam going 
to be married, and we must part. I have provided 
for you to the best of my ability ; and, I trust, if ever 
you want aid, of any sort, you will write tome. I 
will always befriend you, Jane ; I will always— 
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Jane—Jane !” interrupted he, in a tone half sooth- 
ing, half reproachful, as the unhappy girl sunk at 
his feet, and kneeling, with her clasped hands pres- 
sed hard upon her bosom, vainly endeavored to ut- 
ter some wordsof entreaty. -Could she have pour- 
ed forth the wild appeal that rose and swelled in her 
heart, its passionate eloquence might have made 
Sir Arnold pause before he forever relinquished his 
claim on her love ; but even then, even in that mo- 
ment of overwhelming agony, she felt the spell that 
bound her in his presence, and remained mutely 
kneeling, till her limbs slackened, and her pulse 
grew cold, and Sir Arnold lifted her unconscious 
form and placed it on the sofa. 


It was from the old clergyman whom we have 
already mentioned, that Sir Arnold Stepney receiv- 
ed the last farewell of his once beloved Jane. It 
was very short. 


“In refusing the provision you have generously 
assigned me, | am aetuated by no motive of pride ; 
but by the conviction, that, while I am young, I 
should seek to support myself, rather than depend 
on one to whom I no longer belong. Iam now glad 
that I could not say all 1 wished the day you told 
me of your marriage: it would have given pain, 
without altering a resolution which must have been 
formed long before you broke it to me. 


“ Farewell, dear Arnold! I am sensible that, in 
all the past, | have only myself to blame; and that 
God may bless you forever, and that she you have 
chosen may love you asI have loved you, is the 
prayer of your unhappy Jane.” 


For more than six weeks Jane remained at Step- 
ney, inthe house of the kind old rector, confined to 
her bed with a low fever. At the end of that time, 
feeling herself gradually getting better, she renew- 
ed her solicitations, that he would endeavor to pro- 
cure for her the situation of governess, or bonne, in 
some respectable family. ‘This he promised to do; 
and after some trouble, and many inquiries after 
situations, for which Jane was peculiarly disquali- 
fied, from her ignorance of the usual accomplish- 
ments, it was decided that she should accept the 
charge of two little boys, from four to six years old, 
who had just returned with their father from the 
Continent. 

Years passed away, and Jane still remained in 
the house to which the old clergyman of Stepney 
had recommended her: her youngest charge was, 
however, about toleave her, and she sat ruminating 
on the necessity of another change in her prospects, 
when the door of the study opened, and the master 
of the house entered. Mr. Morris was a widower 
between forty and fifty, and had treated Jane with 
the most uniform kindness. ‘Iam sorry you are 
to leave my boys,” said he with a half sigh, as, af- 
ter a gentle smile of greeting, she resumed her seat. 
“ And I, sir, am very sorry ;” and her voice faulter- 
ed over the words. “I know, I feel that you are, 
Jane; but why should you leave them? Come, you 
have known their father long enough to judge 
whether he could make you happy; and, indeed, I 
cannot bear to part with you.” Jane drew away 
the hand he had taken, and covered her face, 
while the scalding tears trickled through her fin- 
gers. Fora few moments she gave way to her 
emotion; and then, with a face as pale as death, 











but in a calm voice, she replied, “ Mr. Morris, I 
will not deceive you ; I am not fit to be the wife of 
any man.” Alarm, horror, and incredulity, showed 
themselves alternately on the face of the person she 
addressed: he sat motionless, till she attempted to 
leave the room; then he rose, and detained her 
with a firm, though gentle hold. “Jane, I have 
known you for seven years,” said he; “ forseven 
years I have seen you almost daily, and never in 
that time have I seen anything but what excited 
my respect and adiniration: you may have been 
unfortunate ; but, so convinced am I that you are 
not naturally vicious, that I will marry you—yes, I 
will marry you in spite of all.” Never, perhaps, 
had Jane felt her degradation so deeply as at that 
moment. Thé conscious tone of generosity, the 
security of her consent, passed bitterly through her 
mind; and then, for one wild instant, she figured 
herself his wife. It would not do: she remember- 
ed Arnold, and shrank from the idea of enduring the 
love of another. 


It was the evening of that day, and Jane was en- 
deavoring, for the fortieth time, to read, through 
her tears, the advertisements for situations in the 
Morning Post, when her eye suddenly caught the 
words “ Stepney Castle.” She read the paragraph, 
and felt a cold chill fall on her heart. 


‘ Elopement in High Life-—The beautiful and ac- 
complished mistress of Stepney Castle has, we un- 
derstand, quitted home with Captain B., of the 
Guards, leaving her three infant children without 
the protection of a parent, Sir Arnold Stepney be- 
ing absent.” 


Within six weeks from this time, Jane was on 
her road to Stepney to become governess of those 
three forsaken children, while Sir Arnold went to 
recover his health and spirits on the Continent. 
“No,” said she, “itis impossible he should know 
me again even if we do meet ;” and she looked in- 
tently at her own form in the glass. An adventure 
which took place on the road, served to encourage 
her in the certainty that even those who had known 
her best, would not recognize the bright, graceful 
Jane, in the thin, pale melancholy-looking person, 
whose small trunk was directed, ‘‘ Mrs. Farrel, 
Stepney Castle.” At one of the stages of her jour- 
ney she could not obtain an inside place in the coach 
and was endeavoring to ascend the heavy vehicle, 
when some one respectfully proffered his arm, 
saying, ‘ Youare faint, let me help you.” Though 
Jane had not heard that kind, cheerful voice, for 
more than ten years, she knew it immediately ; and 
the word. ‘“ Wallace” rose to her lips and died 
away again. He assisted her up, and then turned 
to a sweet-tempered-looking young woman, with 
these words, “ Now, Mary.” “ PutJane up first,” 
answered she; and a little rosy, smiling girl, three 
years of age, took her place by the traveller to 
Stepney. ‘He has called her Jane, out of love for 
my memory,” thought the latter, and the thought 
touched her. For eleven miles of that weary jour- 
ney, those happy voices blended in her ear: and 
little did Wallace dream, while he talked of their 
home at Marsden to his young wife, who sat beside 
him. 


«This, Sir Arnold, is the person I have selected 
to take charge of your little ones, during your ab- 
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sence,” said the Rector of Stepney, as he dropped 
Jane’s hand. She felt faint at the thought of his 
turning to gaze at her, but she had time to recollect 
herself. “Send for the children, Mr. B.,” said Ar- 
nold, without lifting his heavy eyes from the distant 
trees of the long avenue. Then, as they stole 
quietly into the library, he rose. ‘Mrs. Farrel,” 
said he, as his glance wandered from one to anoth- 
er, “ these are to be the objects of your care—you 
will find them very docile; and look well to Gerard 
for he is a sickly child, and he was his mother’s fa- 
vorite.” Not till these words, pronounced with 
some difficulty, did Arnold turn to look atJane. It 
was with inexpressible happiness that she felt he 
did not recognize her; her, who had so earnestly 
persuaded herself it was impossible with her hair 
tucked away under her close cap, and the lines 
which sorrow had drawn on her features. 

For two years Sir Arnold remained abroad. Du- 
ring that time Jane enjoyed comparative happiness 
in the affection of those dear little ones. But often, 
in the long lonely evenings, after they were con- 
signed to sleep, she would walk restlessly up and 
down the library, weeping over the past, or dream- 
ing of the future. Sometimes she wished to die be- 
fore Arnold returned; feeling that, though he might 
not recognize her at once with a casual glance, yet 
it was impossible they should see one another con- 
stantly without her being discovered. Would he 
thrust her from his home, as a punishment for the 
loving deceit she had practised? She shuddered 
at the possibility which presented itself. Some- 
times a vague hope faintly crossed her heart, that 
when Sir Arnold, humbled as he was by the deser- 
tion of his noble bride, remembered the much-en- 
during affection which had prompted her to this 
step, he might—he might even marry her. If she 
had erred, it was for his sake ; and ten years had 
passed, and found her firm and faithful as the wife 
of his bosom could have been. But all these fears 
and hopes gave way before the one unreasoning 
desire of passionate love ; to see him, to hear him 
once more. She would brave all perils—she would 
run all risks—so that she might stand once more in 
his presence, known and acknowledged as the love 
of his youth. Often and often, in the silence of the 
night, as she gazed round on those familiar walls, 
she would start up, and sinking on her knees, while 
her appealing eyes were raised to heaven, exclaim, 
in a paroxysm of agony, ‘Let me—only let me 
hear him say, ‘Jane ! my Jane !’ as of old, and I will 
die contented.” 

One inmate of Stepney had already recognized 
Jane: this was the old steward of the Castle, who, 
for three generations had served his master’s fami- 
ly. Accident convinced him he was right in his 
conjectures. As he passed the open door of the li- 
brary one day, he heard the voice of the Rector of 
Stepney reply to some weeping doubt expressed by 
Mrs. Farrel, “« God forbid, Jane, that it should hap- 
pen so; and God forbid that you should wish it; if 
Sir Arnold knows you, you must depart instantly.” 

In answer to his steward’s letter informing him 
of this fact, which appeared to the old man calcu- 
lated to touch his master’s heart, Sir Arnold, with- 
out taking any notice of his communication, ex- 
pressed his intention of returning home immedi- 
ately. Great were the rejoicings in consequence : 





and, on the night he was expected, the village bells 
were rung and bonfires lighted. It was very late 
when Jane sunk intoa heavy sleep, from which she 
was roused by the most piercing shrieks. “ In 
Heaven’s name, what is the matter?” said she, as 
three or four terrified servant-girls burst into the 
room. “Qh, the Castle, ma’am, the Castle is on 
fire—save yourself !’’ Jane rushed to the children’s 
apartment: it was already in flames: she seized 
two of the little helpless beings, and, bidding the 
nurse follow close with the other, made her way 
through the suffocating clouds of smoke down 
stairs. They stood safe in the open air; and for a 
few seconds, Jane remained, palpatating and breath- 
less, gazing upwards. Columns. of red flame as- 
cended from the roof, and burst from the high 
gothic windows. At this moment the rattling 
of a chaise was heard in the front avenue: it was 
unheeded by the servants, who were stupified by 
fear; but Jane caught the sound. “ Oh! God be 
praised,” said she, bursting into tears, “ that I can, 
atleast, present you all safe tohim.” She turned 
to the children: the tears froze beneath her eye- 
lids: one of those children, one of his children was 
missing! Witha wild shriek she rushed back to- 
wards the flames, in spite of the entreaties of those 
near her. 

Lighted by the glare of his burning home, Sir 
Arnold sprang from the chaise, and, in an instant, 
pale as death, he stood in the midst of them. “ Are 
they safe—are they safe ?” exclaimed he, as he fold- 
ed those little ones tohis bosom, ‘ Safe, all but 
one,” was the answer. ‘“ All but one !” murmured 
Sir Arnold, as his swimming eyes strove to ascer- 
tain which was lost; and, for one wild instant, a 
sort of comparison as to which he could best spare, 
passed through the father’s heart. His prim, quiet 
Agnes—his merry, dark-eyed Arnold, were there ; 
it was the little sickly Gerard who was missing— 
Gerard—his mother’s favorite !—<There ! there! 
there !”” shouted the crowd, as Arnold turned, with 
a groan, to gaze on the pile of flame which had 
been the home of his fathers. The form of a wo- 
man advanced ; she was unscathed by the fire ; she 
held his child in her arms. While Sir Arnold 
darted forward, she made a sudden pause, as if too 
faint to proceed: a heavy beam fell crashing from 
the window on the lawn ; and, as she laid the child 
on the grass, it struck on her bosom, and she fell 
back. Amid the deep and dread silence which suc- 
ceeded, Sir Arnold advanced to her side: he did 


| not attempt to speak—he felt that she was dead. 


She lay nearly in the position in which he had first 
beheld her, in the church-yard at Marsden: her 
hair, no longer confined by the close cap she had 
worn for some years, fell back in masses from her 
upturned forehead : the red glow of the fire restor- 
ed to that pallid face, as if in mockery, the almost 
supernatural brilliancy which had first charmed 
him: and the expression of intense fondness still 
lingered on her features. . Sir Arnold stooped, and, 
with the strength given by agony, raised the pon- 
derous wood from off the heart which had beat for 
him alone. “Merciful God,” groaned he, as he 
knelt and lifted the corpse in his arms—“ Jane! my 
Jane !” 

They were the words she had so ardently wished 
to hear. 
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Tue new constitution of the third of May, 1791, 
was hailed by the Polish people with delight. A 
new era had commenced—the citizens were placed 
on a level with the nobless, and they proved them- 
selves worthy of the trust reposed. Their expecta- 
tions of public happiness and improvement, how- 
ever, were crushed in the bud by a perjured king, 
who had joined the worst enemy of his native 
country, in a conspiracy against its independence. 


The Polish capital, at-this time, exhibited a sin- 
gular spectacle. The second iniquitous division 
of Poland had been perpetrated, and whatremained 
nominally independent, was little better than a 
Russian Province. The faithless king, shunning 
the public eye, had retired with his mistresses into 
the recesses of his palace. Summoning, for his 
protection, a body of Russian troops under General 
Iglestrom, he dismissed the Polish regiments then 
in Warsaw, and intrusted the command of the 
small remnant of troops called the Polish army, to 
Ozarowski, a pliant and contemptible courtier. 
Meanwhile the brave General Madalinski had rais- 
ed the standard ofrevolt in a province swarming with 
enemies, and Koskiusko had issued at Cracow, a 
proclamation, calling upen all Poland to rise against 
its oppressors. The Russian troops in Warsaw, 
now found themselves in a situation of imminent 
peril; being hemmed in by a large and hostile 
population, and dependent on a treacherous and 
vacillating king for sanction and support. Conscious 
that they could only escape destruction by prompt 
and vigorous measures, they determined to avail 
themselves of the Empress’ orders, which authori- 
zed them in case of need, to fire the city, and put 
all the inhabitants to the sword. Before, however, 
their intention became public, a master shoemaker 
in Warsaw determined to intercept it by revolt. 
He lost not an instant, but diffusing his own ener- 
gy amongst the people, accomplished a general in- 
surrection in Warsaw, two days before the intend- 
ed plunder and destruction of the city. General 
Iglestrom and his Russians were compelled to 
make a hasty retreat ; the constitution of the third of 
May was re-established, and the honest shoemaker, 
who had been the head and front of this timely re- 
volt, rétinquished his command to another, and de- 
clining all distinctions and rewards, contented him- 
self with becoming an active member of the upper 
council of the regency, appointed at that time. At 
a later period, when the enraged people demanded 
the head of their perjured monarch, the shoemaker 
again interfered, and saved the king’s life at the 
risk of his own. He did more—for he shielded 
even the king’s minions from the fury of the peo- 
ple, and prevailed upon the multitude to patiently 
await the event of a regular trial before the ap- 
pointed tribunal. In after times the patriotic and 
high-minded Kilinski experienced much persecu- 
tion, and was often taunted with his occupation by 
the oppressors of Poland. His fellow countrymen, 








however, revered him for the genuine nobility 
his soul, and the patriotic shoemaker, who died 
about 1816, was lamented throughout Poland. 

A memoir of this extraordinary man, drawn up by 
himself, was circulated by numerous companies in 
manuscript, but never published, in Warsaw, until 
lately,—which reads thus : 


“ Having been informed against by some spies of 
the Russian general, I received one morning a 
peremptory summons to attend him. The bearer 
was a Russian officer, who told me I should be 
dragged through the streets by horses if I did not 
readily follow. Limmediately dressed myself, and 
put a dagger into my boot unobserved. I found 
the General Iglestrom, waiting for me in the hall 
of audience. ‘Thou art Kilinski?’ he began. 
‘Yes, your excellency!’ ‘ Accursed rebel, villain, 
traitor,’ &c., he pursued, until he had exhausted his 
catalogue of abuse, and at length he told me that 
he would have me hanged upon the new gallows, 
before the Capuchin monastery. This torrent of 
abuse made me so indignant that I felt strongly 
disposed to plunge my dagger into his breast. Re- 
covering, however, my self-possession, I told him, 
that Ihad mistaken his spies for real Polish trai- 
tors, and had designedly drawn them to get a 
knowledge of their intentions, with a determina- 
tion to apprize him of the conspiracy. I reminded 
him too that the municipality had received his ex- 
press orders to visit all places of public resort, and 
to report all suspicious words or appearances. 
This explanation pacified hin considerably, and 
when I assured him that all the syndics were well 
disposed towards Russia, and determined to pre- 
serve order, his anger vanished, he brought a bot- 
tle of brandy from his closet, and made me drink 
with him. Growing more cordial with every glass, 
he put many questions to me about the state of pub- 
lic feeling in Warsaw, which I answered to his 
satisfaction. At length he inquired if I had many 
friends in the city. Seeing no danger in a frank 
reply, I told him that even a rumor of my arrest 
would soon show him how many friends I had ; 
nor did I hesitate to say, when farther questioned, 
that, through the workmen who had chosen me as 
their cyndic, I could ina few hours raise thi 
thousand men. The Russian smiled at this intelli- 
gence, but I could see that he was startled, and, in- 
deed, he almost instantly dismissed, me, fearing, 
probably, that as my arrest had transpired, it would 
collect a numerous body of my adherents around 
his hotel. Thus did I escape froma situation of 
imminent peril. 

“Soon after my return home, I received a visit 
from the patriotic Abbe Meier, whocame to concert 
with me about the rising of the people against the 
Russian garrison. Without loss of time, we drew 
up the form of an oath to be taken by all who join- 
ed our cause. Then, after an earnest prayer to the 
the Almighty for assistance, we sallied forth. I 
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called upon many citizens and artisans on whose | various preparations, and the better to qualify my- 
patriotic feelings I could rely, while the Abbe un.- | self for so great an enterprise, I received after con- 
dertook to sound the nobles resident in Warsaw, | fession, the holy sacrament, from the Abbe Meier, 


amongst whom were many brave and highminded 
men, and of these, only one refused to join us with 
heart and hand.” 

After detailing many instances of oppression and 
cruelty inflicted by the savage Russians upon the 
citizens of Warsaw, the narrator thus proceeds: 

“ Meanwhile the festival of Easter was at hand, 
and our preparations were far advanced when ac- 
cident revealed to me a diabolical conspiracy, 
which: was almost ready for explosion. 

“T had sometime been acquainted with a brave 
and warm hearted Russian officer, who seemed to 
take pleasure in conversing with me, and occasion- 
ally we took a glass of brandy together. On the 
Tuesday before Easter, he called upon me to buy a 
pair of shoes, and after some conversation on dif- 
ferent matters, he exacted of me a pledge of secre- 
cy, and then earnestly advised me to take my wife 
and children out of Warsaw without delay, and not 
to return until a fortnight had elapsed. I entreated 
further explanation, and heard that the Russians in- 
tended to plunder the city, and massacre the peo- 
ple, on the following Saturday evening, at eight 
o’clock, when most of the inhabitants would be col- 
lected in the churches, to celebrate the resurrection 
of the Saviour. Thunder-struck with this intelli- 
gence, I plied my Russian friend with brandy; he 
became more communicative, and informed me that 
the infamous Bishop Kossakowski was the contri- 
ver of this plot, and that the dastard, Ozarowski, 
commandant at Warsaw, had received instructions 
from the King to join the Russians as soon as the 
massacre commenced. He added that prepara- 
tions for the attack were in rapid progress; that 
many Russian soldiers out of uniform were already 
in the city, and that they would be provided with 
arms from the depot in the suburb of Praga. 

“ Soon after the Russian officer had quitted me, 
Ihastened to every man upon whom I could rely, 
and happily there were very many Poles who could 
trust each other. I apprized them of the approach- 
ing peril, and as they were too numerous to be con- 
cealed in my own dwelling, I told them to meet me 
at four o’clock on the following morning at the ar- 
tillery barracks in the suburb. I knew that the 
Polish soldiers would join us to a man, but I doubt- 
ed the superior officers, many of whom were young 
nobles of cowardly and effeminate habits. I did 
not hesitate, however, to trust the subalterns, who 
readily engaged to bring the privates over to us in 
the hour of need. 

“‘When the conference took place at the bar- 
racks, the assembled master tradesmen and subal- 
terns offered to me the command of the Polish troops 
and people. Doubting much my capacity to under- 
take the charge, I hesitated awhile to consent. 
Pressed, however, by the whole assembly, and re- 
collecting the bright example of the Roman shoe- 
maker, who, without military science, had defeated 
the enemies of his country, I took heart and accept- 
ed the command, trusting that courage, patriotism, 
and reliance on the aid of Providence, would supply 
the want of inilitary tactic. 

« After having appointed another conference at 
eleven o'clock the following night; and arranged 














| then joined him in fervent supplication to God, to 


bless our patriotic undertaking. 

«« At the appointed hour of eleven at night, [went 
to meet my friends at the barracks, and gave them 
final instructions to be on the alert all night, and to 
apprize all their adherents to be in readiness to re- 
pair to their posts at the report of the first cannon, 
after which all the fire-bells in the city were to ring 
up the entire population. The lancers of the royal 
guards had arrived that day in Warsaw. They 
knew nothing of the intended insurrection, but I 
was enabled by God’s mercy to obtain their hearty 
co-operation in our sacred cause, as will presently 
appear. Not having a sufficiency of horses for the 
artillery, I gave orders to my friends to have a hun- 
dred and fifty cart-horses in readiness for this pur- 
pose. Ithenconcealed six thousand ball cartridges 
and as many flints in my own cart, and proceeded 
homeward. On my way I meta body of lancers 
of the guard taking the nightly round through the 
city. Knowing the mento be true Poles, and right 
willing to aid an attack upon the savage and law- 
less Russians, I got out of my cart, addressed the 
commanding officer, and begged him to give me a 
hearing in atavern close at hand. He consented, 
and there, although Iknew him not, I revealed to 
him our intention and our resources. He wasa 
true Pole, his eyes flashed as he listened, and he 
swore to assist our great purpose by every means 
in his power. In short, this brave man promised 
his best endeavors to bring over the whole regi- 
ment, and assured me of his gratitude for the trust 
I had reposed in his honor and patriotism. 

“ After my return home I made my will, and 
placed it under the pillow of my wife who was fast 
asleep, and had no knowledge of the impending 
struggle. Two hundred of my adherents, for whom 
I had room in my house and work shops, now suc- 
cessively arrived, and I provided them with ball 
cartridges and flints. Folding up the remaining 
flints and cartridges in two napkins, I carried them 
to the soldiers of the city guard, who were as yet 
ignorant of the intended rise. These brave fellows 
instantly and joyfully promised their assistance, 
thankfully accepting my offer of ammunition, and 
promising to defend the entrance into one of the 
main streets. 

“ During the night, however, a subaltern of the 
city-guard, who had been panic struck when he 
heard that a struggle with our savage oppressors 
was close at hand, hastened to the President of the 
city and betrayed all he knew. The president pro- 
ceeded instantly to the king, who despatched an 
aid-de-camp to General Inglestrom, and thus our 
purpose was revealed to one who lost no time in 
preparing for resistanceand aggression. Happily, 
however, this intelligence did not reach him until 
within an hour of the time appointed for the signal 
gun, and the Asiatic slowness of the Russian sol- 
diery was greatly in fuvor of the city. While my 
friends and I were arming for the strife, the report 
of the artillery pealed over the city, and I rushed 
out, armed with a musket and a short huntsman’s 
sword, given to me by the Abbe Meier. A Rus- 
sian captain was passing atthe moment; I levelled 
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and shot him dead. A Cossack then attacked me 
with his long pike ; I succeeded, however, in par- 
rying his thrust, closed upon him and despatched 
him also. My wife, roused by the cannon, had 
from her window seen me kill these men, and im- 
mediately ran out into the street. ‘ Dearest hus- 
band,’ she exclaimed in breathless terror, ‘Why 
expose your own precious life by killing these Rus- 
sians? Ah, Kilinski! remember our children!’ In 
vain I besought her to return into the house. ‘ If 
you are determined,’ she said, ‘to die for our coun- 
try, I will die with you.’ Her presence in this scene 
of peril, and her refusal to leave it were painful- 
ly embarrassing. Instead of attacking the common 
enemy, I had to contend with one who was dearer 
to me than life, who was the mether of my six chil- 
dren, and again advancing in pregnancy. Foramo- 
ment my heart failed me, recollecting, however, 
the urgency of the occasion, I compelled her to re- 
tire into the house, locked her up in her bed room, 
and left her sinking and half dead with apprehen- 
sions for my safety.” 

Kilinski led on and directed the attacks of the 
indigent Poles, with signal intelligence and brave- 
ry; and when the strife was done, this Polish 
Washington, immediately resigned the military 
command of Warsaw to General Noronoski, who 
had hastened to join him: then, after re-establish- 
ing the popular constitution of the third of May, he 
resigned the presidency of the city into the hands 
of Zarzewski. 











Journal of a Belgian Lady. 


Suerises generally about seven o'clock, provided 
the children, who all sleep in her room, have per- 
mitted her to repose till so late an hour. Her toilet 
does not take long; a black petticoat being the 
only addition she makes to the cap and brown cot- 
ton wrapping-gown in which she sleeps. In this 
equipage, with one child in her arms, and half a 
dozen following her, she goes down to breakfast ; 
which repast is often taken in the kitchen, and lasts 
but a few moments, amidst cries and quarrellings 
for slices of bread and butter and mugs of coffee. 

This trouble over, the lady commences the toilet 
of her little family, an operation which she always 
performs carefully and neatly, and the children are 
despatched to school. 

A general review of the mansion follows, and 
woe tq the servants if any candle ends of the pre- 
ceding night have been burned too low ; if a sin- 
gle grain of dust be visible on the furniture, or a eup 
broken, for crimes of this cast ever become the 
subjects of the most vehement reproach. 

At length the bell rings for mass; a morning dress 
not peculiar for its elegance, succeeds to the first 
costume; a black cloak and hood is thrown over it, 
and, with a basket on her arm, she repairs to the 
church, and from thence to make bargains and exe- 
cute commissions. 

This period, the happiest of her dey, is prolonged 
tilldinner. Inthe course of her peregrination she 
meets her acquaintance, and the most innocent lit- 
tle gossipings take place. It is now that she learns 
how much Mrs. Such-an-one gave beyond what 
she ought for a tourbat: and, consequently, how 
very bad a manager she must be: while on the 
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other hands, Mrs. Somebody is so stingy that she 
stands half an hour higgling about green peas; 
Mrs. A. has given her maid warning; Mrs. B. has 
a sick baby; and the cure has made a visit at 
least half an hour long to Miss C. 

And the new clock strikes twelve, and dinner 
leads every body home. The children are returned 
from school; the tumult and din begin; and the 
young ones contrive to render the dinner as mise- 
rable as the breakfast. This dinner, however, is 
eaten in a handsome room, ornamented with mir- 
rors, carpets, and so forth, but none of the thousand 
and one little prettinesses which constitute ele- 
gance and comfort, Every thingis handsome and 
correct, and every thing is heavy and gloomy. Its 
tenants know the wants of animal life, but little 
more; the dinner is good and abundat, but the 
conversation—nought. 

The meal ended, and the desert distributed 
among the children, peace is once more restored by 
their dismissal to school. 

The lady then places herself at her window with 
her work, at which she continues without interrup- 
tion till she goes to vespers; after which she gives 
her children their supper and puts them to bed; 
then undresses herself, put her hair into papillotes, 
says her prayers, and, while waiting the return of 
her spouse, amuses herself by chatting a little with 
her servants in the kitchen. A well-behaved hus- 
band is never later than nine: as soon as he ap- 
pears, a substantial supper is served, and at ten the 
whole house is in a state of profound repose, 

This life, with very few exceptions, is that of all 
the ladies of 

If their minds do not greatly improve by it, their 
plumpness and fresh complexions prove at least 
that it agrees well with their constitutions, What 
can they wish for more? Of what use would mind 
be tothem? A Fleming marries in order to have 
a housekeeper who will not cheat him, his dinner 
punctually served, his children kept clean, and his 
stockings mended. He asks for nothing more, and 
is perfectly contented with this, They are happy. 
What more can be desired 7—nothing ; excepting, 
perhaps, they not being obliged to witness ahappi- 
ness so insupportable.—Mrs. Trollope. 











ORIGINAL, 


A Wounded Heart, 


Oh, lady, let a wounded heart 

Bow lowly at thy feet, 
Pluck from my breast love’s cruel dart, 
Thy healing kiss to me impart— 

With gratitude that kiss I'll meet. 


’T was from thy bright and beaming eye, 
That Cupid aim’d too sure, 

His arrow at my breast let fly— 

And now I bleed, I pant, I sigh, 

And thou alone the wound can cure. 


Oh, lady, grant—oh, grant my prayer, 
And ease me of my pain, 

Oh, let my heart thy bosom share, 

Oh, let it find a dwelling there— 





I ne'er will ask it back again. 
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Tue reader who has ever been in the pleasant | 
town of Herkimer, in New-York, may know some- 
thing of Johnny Vanderbocker, a neat, square-built | 


Dutch lad, who was a great favorite among the la- | 
dies of that place, a few years back. The reason’ 
of his popularity with the fair, Icould never exactly 
learn ; for he was the most uncomely youth that a 
traveller could meet between Albany and Buffalo. 
Perhaps it might have been in consequence of his 
expectations ; for his father, who was a baker, was 
said to have several hundreds of silver dollars, 
locked up in an oaken chest which stood by his bed- 
side; and as he had always permitted John to roam | 
about the village, without paying the least attention 
to his education or conduct, it seemed very evident 
that he intended to make him his heir. Perhaps it 
might have been owing to his good nature; for to 
tell the truth, there was not a better tempered lad 
in the whole country. Whatever else might be 
said in disparagement of John, all admitted that he 
was a well-conditioned creature, and had not the 
leastharm in him. He would lie for hours, under 
the shade of a great willow which stood before his 
father’s door, looking atthe sky, or crawl about the 
grass, hunting for four-leafed clover; and no 
change in the weather, nor other cross accidents, 
was ever known to disturb his serenity, In this 
respect he was a fair example of the influence of 
circumstances; for having been raised, as we say 
in the West—by a baker, it was naturally to be ex- 
pected that his heart should be light. 


After all, he might owe his favor with the female 
public to his musical abilities, which were certainly 
remarkable. When quite small, he was an adept 
at playing on the jew’s harp, and the boys and girls 
would crowd around him to listen to his melody, as 
if he had been another Orpheus. As he grew older 
he took to the violin, and his services began to be 
in request. A man may always fiddle his way 
through this world ; no matter whether he play for 
love or money, whether he is a hired musician, or 
an amateur, fiddiing is a genteel, popular, and pro- 
fitable employment. Johnny was now a regular 
and an acceptable visitor at all the tea parties, 
quiltings, and house raisings, in and around the 
town, and never did any human being fill a station 
with more propriety than he did the responsible 
post of fiddler. By nature he was taciturn, alover 
of sleep, a healthy eater, and fond of an inspiring 
beverage; qualifications, which, if they be not 
proofs of musical genius, may at least be set down 
as the appropriate accomplishments of a connois- 
seur in the science of sweet sounds. Seated in an 
easy chair—for he loved a comfortable position— 
he would throw back his head, close his eyes, open 
his huge mouth, and fiddle away for a whole night, 
without exhibiting the least sign of vitality, except 
in his elbow and fingers. Oftenwhen a dance was 
ended, he would continue to play on until admon- 





ished that his labors were unnecessary ; but when 





a new set took the floor, it was only requisite to 
give Johnny a smart jog, and off he went again 
like a machine setin motion. When refreshments 
were brought him, he poured into the vast crater 
which performed the functions ofa mouth, whatever 
was offered, and more than once has he swallow- 
ed the contents of an inkstand, smacked his lips 
over a dose of Peruvian bark, or pronounced a 
glass of sharp vinegar “‘ humming stuff.” 

Thus passed the halcyon days of Johnny Van- 
derbocker, until the completion of his twenty-first 
year, when an event occurred which entirely chan- 
ged the tenor of his life. This was no other than 
the decease of his worthy parent, the baker, who 
was suddenly gathered to his fathers, on a cold win- 
ter evening while Johnny was fiddling at a neigh- 
boring fair. The news startled our hero like the 
snapping of a fiddle-string. He laid aside his 
amusements, to follow the remains of the honest 
baker to their last receptacle. For a wonder, he 
remained wide awake the whole day, and slept 
quietly in his bed the whole of the ensuing night. 
On the following morning he unlocked the oaken 
chest, emptied the contents of several greasy bags 
onthe floor, counted them over eagerly, and then 
determined to buy a new violin. 

In his new situation many cares pressed upon the 
attention of our hero, Letters of administration had 
to be taken out, the stock in trade and the imple- 
ments of his ancestors to be sold, debts to be collect- 
ed, and debts to be paid; and before a week elap- 
sed, the heir-at-law acknowledged that the gifts of 
fortune are not worth the trouble they bring. His 
new suit of black imposed an unwonted constraint 
upon him. He could no longerroll upon the grass, 
for fear of soiling his clothes, and he was told that 
it would be wrong to fiddle at the dances while he 
was in mourning. 

When an old man gets into trouble, he is apt to 
betake himself to the bottle; when a young man 
becomes perplexed, he generally turns his attention 
to matrimony. Thus it was with Johnny, who, in 
those golden and joyous days when he had nothing 
to do but to sleep, and eat, and play the fiddle, 
never dreamt of the silken fetter. But when care 
and trouble, and leather bags, and silver dollars, 
and black broadcloth, came upon him, he thought it 
high time to shift a portion of the burden of his ex- 
istence upon some other shoulders. 


I must now apprize the reader, that, although my 
hero had never thought of marriage, it was only be- 
cause he was too single-minded to think of two 
things atonce. He had notreached the mature age 
of one-and-twenty, untouched by the arrows of the 
gentle god. In love he had been, and at the pre- 
cise point of time to which we have brought this 
veracious history, the tender passion was blazing 
in his bosom askindly and as cheerfully as a Christ- 
masfire. Its object was a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
who really did great credit to the taste of the ena. 
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mored musician. She was the daughter of a widow 
lady of respectable but decayed fortune. Lucy 
Atherton, the young lady in question, had beauty 
enough te compensate for the absence of wealth, 
and a suflicient portion of the family inheritance of 
pride, to enable her to hold her head quite as high 
as any belle in the village. In the dance she was 
grace personified. It was a treat to behold her 
laughing face, her lovely form, and her light step, 
as she flew, with a joyous heart and noiseless foot, 
through the mazes of the contra-dance. 

Often would Johnny surprise the company, by 
keeping his eyes open for whole minutes together, 
as the lovely vision of Lucy Atherton flitted before 
him. The fire would flash from his eye, and the 
blood rush from his heart to his elbow, as he gazed 
in ecstacy at the loveliest dancer in the village— 
his fingers fell with renewed vivacity upon the tune- 
ful strings, and the very violin itself seemed to melt 
in sympathy, and gave forth softer, and mellower, 
and gayer tones. Then would he close his eyes, 
and having laid in an agreeable idea, feed upon it 
in secresy, as a stingy boy devours a dainty morsel 
in some hiddencorner, With his stringed instru- 
ment rattling away like a lecomotive engine, appa- 
rently unconscious of any animal propulsion, his 
mouth wide open, his visage devoid of expression, 
and the whole outward man reposing in death-like 
torpidity, he was dreaming of Lucy Atherton—his 
heart was beating time to the imaginary motion of 
her feet, as her form floated and whirled, up the 
sides and down the middle, cross over and right and 
left, through every nook and corner of his bosom. 
But either because this image was too dearly cher- 
ished to be shared with another, or too faintly sha- 
dowed out to be altogether intelligible to himself, 
he kept his own counsel so closely, that none could 
have suspected the object of his thoughts, or have 
pronounced with the slightest shadow of reason, 
that he had any thoughts at all—except upon one 
occasion, when Miss Lucy Atherton having gone 
through a scamper down with uncommon spirit, he 
exclaimed with great emotion, that she was a 
“« dreadful nice dancer.” 

When the notion of a wife came into Johnny’s 
head, it was like the intrusion of a comet into the 
solar system, disturbing the regular economy of na- 
ture, and eclipsing the other orbs by its brilliancy. 
It entirely unsettled the well-ordered succession of 
his thoughts, which commonly moved on from point 
to point as regularly as the hands of a watch. “A 
wife !” quoth he, casting a look of silly bashfulness 
all around, as if afraid of detection—< A wife !” ex- 
claimed he a second time, laughing aloud as at the 
absurdity of such a proposition—“ A wife !” mutter- 
ed he again—and then the image of Lucy Atherton 
came dancing before him. The greatest discove- 
ries have been the result of accident, the happiest 
invention is but the felicitous application of a known 
power to a novel purpose; and equally fortuitous 
was that train of thought in the mind of our hero, 
which united his own destiny with that of the fash- 
ionable and admired Lucy Atherton. The thought 
was ecstatic ; it brought a glow to the heart of 
Johnny, such as seldom beams upon the high lati- 
tude of a Dutchman’s breast, and he resolved to 
become forthwith a candidate for the hand of the 





village belle. 


The next morning found our hero at a neighbor- 
ing shop, purchasing a variety of trinkets and cloth- 
ing, for the decoration of his ungainly person. A 
purple watch-ribbon, a pink silk neckcloth, and a 
huge breast-pin, which struck him as peculiarly 
tasty and appropriate, were borne off in triumph ; 
and these together with a scarlet velvet waistcoat, 
of the proper goods gnd chattels of the late Herman 
Vanderbocker, deceased, which came to the hanas 
of the said John to be administered, were severally 
arranged in their respective stations; and the wor- 
thy amateur, adorned with a dazzling elegance, to 
which he had until that time been a stranger, placed 
his fiddle triumphantly under his arm, and march- 
ed boldly to the dwelling of the widow Ather- 
ton. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Atherton,” said our hero, 
as he entered the widow’s parlor; “ good morning. 
How’s Lucy ?” 

The lady surprised at this unwonted familiarity 
in the son of the village baker, raised her spectacles 
and having gazed at him for a moment in mute as- 
tonishment, haughtily replied that Miss Atherton 
was well. Johnny was glad to hear it: but before 
he could express his joy, the offended parent stalked 
out, and the young lady herself glided in. “She 
don’t know what I came for, orshe’d be more civil,” 
thought Johnny, as he looked afterthe proud widow 
but the entrance of the daughter changed the cur- 
rent of his reflections. 

“« How d’ye do, Lucy ?” said the amateur. 

Lucy was thunder-struck. The young man had 
never before addressed her in such a strain; but she 
had too much self-possession to betray the least em- 
barrassment; for a reigning belle can generally 
command her feelings with as much success as a 
veteran politician. She returned his salutation, 
therefore, with the utmost sweetness and ease of 
manner, and took her seat, inwardly resolving to 
penetrate into the eause of the strange revolution 
which a few hours had made in the dress and ad- 
dress of her visitor. Arrayed in the simple elegance 
of a morning dress, and adorned with youth, health, 
and beauty, she bent gracefully over her work, and 
never looked prettier than at this moment, when an 
inquisitive archness was added to the usually intel- 
ligent expression of her countenance. For the pre- 
sent, however, her curiosity was balked ; for John- 
ny, who really meant only to show his tenderness, 
and had already advanced to the utmost bounds of 
his assurance, began to falter. The courage which 
had sustained him thus far, and which some have 
insinuated was borrowed from a source that our 
temperance societies would hardly approve, was 
fast evaporating; and after sitting some time in si- 
lence, playing with his purple watch ribbon, he 
drew his violin from its green bag, and inquired 
whether Miss Atherton would “ fancy a tune.” 

The young lady declared that it always afforded 
her infinite pleasure to listen to Mr. Vanderbocker’s 
delightful music ; and in an instant the musical ma- 
chine started into action—the head fell back, the 
mouth yawned, the eye-lids closed, and Johnny, the 
best and drowsiest of fiddlers, added a new proof 
that even the tender passionis not sufficiently pow- 
erful to overcome inveterate habit. But love did 
not entirely quit the field, or abandon his votary, 
who opened his eyes at intervals, and bowed and 
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smirked upon his fair auditress in a manner not to 
be mistaken, while between the different airs he 
would inquire if the last tune was not “ cruel pur- 
ty,” or “desperate fine,” or “ eleganter than all the 
rest.” 

Music, which has charms to “soothe the savage 
breast,” seems to have operated differently on that 
of the young lady, on this occasion; for the antique 
velvet vest, the pink neckcloth, the smirking, the 
bowing, and above all, the short naps which her 
visitor seemed to enjoy with such complacency, 
were altogether so irresistibly ludicrous, that, in 
spite of her endeavors to suppress it, she was com- 
pelled to burst into a fit of laughter. 

Thus ended the first act of thiscomedy. The 
second commences with a sprightly dialogue. 
Johnny, who had now found his tongue, opened the 
conversation by asking “Lucy” if she did not think 
he ought to be married ? 

“ Undoubtedly, Mr. Vanderbocker,” was the re- 
ply; “nothing could be more proper, provided 
you believe that marriage would conduce to your 
happiness.” 

“IT don’t know as [I should be any happier, 
but somehow I think I should be better con- 
tented.” 

“Then you ought certainly to marry, for con- 
tentment is the chief ingredient in the cup of hap- 
piness.” 

“T shall quit drinking entirely,” continued the 
lover, who misunderstood the last position of the 
lady. 
wl am glad tohear it. Sobriety is very becoming 
particularly in married men.” 

«“ And who do you think I ought to have 7’, 

“Oh dear! I cannot tell, indeed. That is a 
delicate question; and perhaps, it might be ne- 
cessary to determine first who would have you.” 

“T guess a’mos: anyof ’em would be glad to catch 
at me,” replied the swain; “for father’s left me a 
snug house, and three hundred dollars in silver, be- 
sides the bake shop.’’ 

“ Quite a fortune, I declare 7” exclaimed Lucy. 

“« To be sure, there’s some that’s richer than me, 
and some better looking,” continued Johnny glanc- 
ing at the mirror which hung opposite to him ; “ but 
then you know Miss Lucy—” 

— That halfa loaf is better than no bread,” ad- 
ded the young lady, ironically. 

“ Yes—just so—that’s my idee to a notch; a 
half bread, as you say, is better than no loaf, 
and so—three hundred dollars, and a house and 
lot—” 

«And gentle Mr. Vanderbocker into the bargain 
would be a comfortable lot for any lady. Surely 
the girls in Herkimer ouglit not to hesitate, for the 
temptation is very great!” 

« An’t it?” exclaimed Johnny, in a tone of exulta- 
tion. “ I guess it is!” he added, answering his own 
question. “It isn’t every gal that gets such a 
chance. Now, I’ll tell you a secret,” continued he, 
lowering his voice ; “ if you'll have me, it’s all your 
own, me and the fiddle, the three hundred dollars, 
the bake-shop, and all!” 

“The impudent fellow!” thought Lucy ; but she 
had the politeness and good sense to suppress that 
thought. A lady is never seriously offended with 
the swain who offers to marry her; for, however 
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humble may be the source from which the propo- 
sition emanates, it is stilla compliment. Lucy’s 
list of conquests was tolerably long for blooming 
nineteen, and the name of Johnny would add but 
little dignity to the train. She civilly, but perempto- 
rily declined the honor which he had intended for 
her and adding, ‘‘ You must excuse me now, sir; I 
have other engagements,” left the room. 

“ Other engagements !” thought Johnny ; “that 
means that she is guing to be married to somebody 
else. Whuata dunce was I not tospeak first.” And 
he retired, deeply chagrined, and nota little puzzled 
that a young lady of marriageable age, and sound 
discretion, who was not worth acent, should refuse 
a neat cottage, a bake-shop, and three hundred dol- 
lars. 

Had there beena mill-pend at Mrs. Atherton’s 
front door, our hero would have undoubtedly drown- 
ed himself; and it is altogether prebable that he 
would even have gone out of his way to seek the 
means of self-destruction, had he not prudently re- 
flected that the estate of Herman Vanderbocker, 
deceased, was not yet fully administered, nor the 
leather bags emptied. To leave this treasure va- 
cant, and the bake-shop unoccupied, would have 
been rashness. 

It was nearly night, when Johnny, who was trot- 
ting briskly homewards, overtook a stranger within 
a mile or two of the village. He was a tall, slim 
man, mounted on a high, strong, bony horse ; but 
he was so mufiled up, from top to toe, that our hero 
could not tell whether he was old or young, gentle 
or simple. His hat was covered with an oil-cloth, 
his legs were enveloped in ample wrappers of 
coarse cloth, he was booted and spurred, and over 
all he wore one of those uncouth but comfortable 
coats, fabricated out of a green Mackinaw blanket, 
which are so common on the Mississippi. His 
horse was covered with mud, and evidently tired. 
His own appearance was way-worn and weather- 
beaten. He seemed to have travelled far, and faced 
many astorm. Before him were a pair of large 
holster pistols; behind him a roll containing his sur- 
tout and umbrella; and across the saddle, a pair of 
immense saddle-bags, fastened with a brass padlock. 

Johnny who had all the fiddler’s wonted love of 
company, and was particularly averse to riding 
alone in the dark, trotted up alongside of the stran- 
ger, and accosted him with a cheerful ‘ Good eve- 
ning.” 

The traveller nodded stiffly, without deigning to 
turn his head. 

Johnny gazed wistfully at the jaded rider, the 
tired nag, the Mackinaw blanket, the leggins, and 
other fizens, as we say inthe West, and wondered 
who this could be, that was so strangely accoutred, 
and was too proud to return a civil salutation. De- 
termined to satisfy his curiosity, he tried to com- 
mence a conversation. 

“You seem to be travelling, mister,” said he. 
“ You have guessed right,” replied the traveller. 
“ Have you travelled far, if it’s a fair question?” 
“ Tolerably.” 

Now, this reply seemed to our hero most perplex- 
ing. “ Tolerably,” might comprise ten miles, or 
twenty, or a hundred, but it could not apply toa 
long journey. He took another look and edging 
up to the stranger, thought he would try it again. 
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“ Well, mister,” said he, ‘if I mought make so 


bold, where did you come from?” “Just back 
here,” was the laconic reply. ‘From Oneida?” | 
“No; further back.” “ From Cataraugus ?” “No.” 


Johnny considered a moment—and again pushed | 
his inquiries. 

“I guess may be, you cameall the way from Buf- 
falo?” “No; further back.” 

Johnny scratched his head in some amazement, 
and edged off from the stranger, but his curiosity 
overcoming every other feeling, he continued— 

“ Why, I dont know as any body lives any fur- 
ther off than that. If I mought make so free, what's 
back of Buffalo?” “Ohio.” “O—o—h! yes! sure 
enough! So you live in Ohio?” “ No; further 
back.” “ Well, what’s back of that?” “Indiana.” 
“ And doyou live there?” ‘No; further back.” 
“ And what's back of that?” <‘Illinois.” “ Oh! 
you live in Illinois.” “ No, I don’t.” “Where do 
you live?” “Further back.” “I guess you don’t 
live at all!” exclaimed Johnny, trembling all over, 
for it was now growing dark, and the tall stranger, 
who seemed to have ridden so hard, and so far, ap- 
peared to deny being an inhabitant of this world. 

But Johnny thought he would try another question. 
“ Well, mister, if it’s no harm, what’s back of IIli- 
nois.” “ Missouri.” “ Do you live there?” “Yes.” 

Johnny absolutely started, and a cold chill ran 
over him; for the conversation was brought to a 
dead stand by thisreply. Buthe had located the 
stranger, and after drawing a long breath, he ex- 
claimed— : 

“ Well, I’m glad on’t. Iam almost out of breath 
in finding it out. How far is it, sir, if it’s a fair 
question ?” 

«“ Something over athousand miles. And now,” 
said the stranger, ‘as I have answered all your in- 
quiries, I hope you will allow me to put a few ques- 
tions to you.” “Ocertainly.” “Do youlive in 
this village ?”" “‘ Yes—I was born here.” ‘What's 
your business?” “I’ma gentleman.” “ What 
does your father do for a living?” « Nothing.” 
“What is he?” “Heisadead man.” “Do you 
know Mrs. Atherton?” ‘“Yes—doyou?” “Is her 
daughter married?” “No indeed, far from it.” 
«« Why ‘far from it?’” “ She refused an excellent 
offer this morning.” “From whom?” “'That’sa 
secret?” “How do you know this, if it is a secret?” 
“JT had it from herself. But here is the hotel—I’'ll 
bid you a good evening.” “Stay. Have you any 
objection to carry a note to Miss Atherton?” “I 
can’t say as I have.” 

Proud of an office which would introduce him 
into the presence of her who had occupied so large 
ashare of his thoughts, he departed with alacrity 
to the dwelling of Mrs. Atherton. Bowing reve- 
rently to both ladies, he advanced in silence, and 
laid the note before Lucy, who at first took it up with 
hesitation, but no sooner had the superscription 
caught her eye than she tore it open, and exclaimed, 
“Heiscome, heis come! Mother, mother! he is 
come !” 

«Who is come?” inquired Johnny. But Lucy’s 
head had fallen upon her mother’s shoulder, and the 
tears were rolling down her cheeks. 

« Never mind,” said Johnny, in a soothing tone ; 
“don’t be scared, ladies. If he does carry horse- 





pistols, he is not a-going to doas he pleases in Her- 


kimer. Don’t don’t cry, Miss Lucy—I’ll fight for 
you as long as Ican stand.” At this juncture, the 
door again opened, and the stranger stood before 
them, and Lucy Atherton rushed into his arms, 
“Dear Lucy!” “Dear Charles!” was all they 
could utter. Mrs. Atherton glided out of the room. 
“ The old lady does not like you, either,” thought 
Johnny ; “she served me just so.” 

‘ Three are poor company,” continued Johnny to 
himself, and he too retired; but he had the conso- 
lation of believing that he had found a complete so- 
lution of the mystery of the young lady’s conduct 
in the morning. But manfully as our hero strove 
against his disappointment, it preyed upon him, and 
for two days he remained in his own house quite 
disconsolate. At the end of that time he received 
an unexpected visit from the stranger. ‘Mr. Van- 
derbocker,” said he, “ you guided me into the vil- 
lage the other evening, when I was tired, and, per- 
haps, less sociable than I ought to have been, and I 
have called to thank you for your civility, and to re- 
quest the pleasure of your company on to-morrow 
evening at Mrs. Atherton’s.” Johnny tried to beg 
off ; for he had heard it whispered that Lucy was 
to give her hand to the stranger, and felt but little 
inclination to be present at the wedding. His visi- 
tor, however, pressed him, adding, ‘“‘Miss Atherton 
esteems you as one of her earliest friends, and will 
have itso.” “I will go, then,” said Johnny, greatly 
soothed by this compliment. “ Andnow, Mr. Wil- 
kinson,” for such he had learned was the stranger’s 
name, “ will you be kind enough to tell me how 
you managed to court one of our Herkimer ladies, 
without ever setting your foot in the village—our 
belle, too, that has so many good offers at home ?” 
Mr. Wilkinson smiled, and replied, “« Lucy and my- 
self met at Schenectady, where we were both going 
to school, and were well enough pleased with each 
other to agree to unite our destinies. Mrs. Ather- 
ton no sooner heard of our attachment than she took 
Lucy home, and, rather haughtily as I thought, for- 
bade my visiting at her house. Poor Lucy! her 
fortune turned outto beillusory. As for me;I went 
to the West, mortified at having been spurned from 
the door of a proud woman, and determined to earn 
that wealth and distinetion which I saw could alone 
procure my admittance into the bosom of Lucy’s 
family. 

“You deserve it,” said Johnny, sobbing, “indeed 
you do—for, simple as I seem, and simple as I be, 
I’m not the lad to envy a true lover and a generous- 
hearted girl their happiness. I will certainly attend 
the wedding ; and if father had been dead a little 
longer, I would play the fiddle, that I might see 
Miss Lucy dance for the last time. 

Johnny kept his word. Several years have 
passed, and he may now be seen any summer’s 
day, seated at the door of his cottage, with a red 
nightcap on his head, and a short black pipe in his 
mouth, chuckling over the idea that he has more 
hard dollars under lock and key than any man in 
the village. 





~————_-__ | 





The greatest pleasure of life, is love; the great- 
est treasure, contentment; the greatest possession 
health ; the greatest ease, is sleep ; and the great. 
est medicine, a true friend. 
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A SPARKLING VISION. 
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A SPARKLING VISION. 


BY W. L. STONE, ESQ. 


_— 


I am notone of those fortunate dogs whe are born 
into this wicked world, having their ears already 
ringed with gold, silver spoons in their mouths, 
and diamonds sparkling upon their fingers; and 
who, of course, having nothing todo but vegetate 
and growrich. But still, I can build as many cas- 
tles in the air, and adorn them with as much splen- 
dor, as other people—since the building lots cost 
nothing; and I sometimes have golden visions, as 
well as the brokers. Nor do they vanish much 
sooner than I have seen some fortunes. Very late- 
ly I was the richest man north of Mexico, and re- 
mained so for some time. I will tell the good pub- 
lic how it was. 

Taking a lounge upon an old sofa one afternoon, 
not a great while since—but no matter exactly 
when—and feeling none of the brightest for having 
been detained abroad on the preceding evening to 
a late hour, by the magic influence of bright eyes 
and dulcet voices, I was soon overtaken by adream, 
which I will attempt to relate, though I have not 
the language at command to enable me to describe 
itin such glowing colors as the remnants of the 
vision, which are yet indistinctly floating in beau- 
tiful fragments through my imagination, seem to 
possess. As well might the painter attempt to 
adorn the meadow of his landscape with the glitter- 
ing dew-drops which deck the original, as with liquid 
pearl, or think to catch the brightness and glory of 
the melting sunbeams as they dance upon the wate- 
ry clouds, tinging their fleecy edges with molten 
gold. I had but recently returned from a tour 
through the delightful regions of western New- 
York, andas my eyes began to swim, and my senses 
to float away, in utter forgetfulness of the cares of 
this world, I was suddenly transported by bright- 
eyed fancy to the charming shores of the beautiful 
Owasco Lake. Presently afterwards, the mind 
having entirely “ shuffled off this mortal coil,” and 
being no longer fettered by time and space, I found 
myself straying leisurely from the shore through a 
deep forest of tall and stately trees, the primitive 
growth of the rich slopes and hillsides of the west. 
It was on a lovely autumnal afternoon ; a light haze 
hung lazily in the air, and thickened im the distant 
horizon, softening and mellowing the intenser light 
of the sun, whieh in turn imparted to the sky and 
the atmosphere that bright orange hue, at times 
lending such richness and beauty to that delightful 
portion of the falling season known as the Indian 
summer. ‘ The time of the singing of birds” was 
past, and my walk was not serenaded by those 
cheerful little warblers, which in the vernal season 
would have been hopping and twittering from twig 
to twig, enlivening the solitude, and making the 
forest vocal with their melodies. But there were 
other objects of sufficient interest and attraction to 
occupy the mind. The trees had fallen into “ the 
sear and yellow leaf;” and as the withering foliage 
was drooping silently to the earth, it was a source 
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of pleasure, not unmingled with pensiveness, to 
look upon the various beautiful hues with which 
the frosty fingers of nature had pencilled the leaves, 


from the dark purple and crimson of the oak to the 


bright scarlet and yellow of the maple, and the rus- 
set brown of the beech. A solitary crow rose with 
lazy wing from the decaying limb of a tree: now 
and then a few straggling pigeons hovered among 
the branches over my head—having alighted to rest 
on their return journey to the south; and Moore’s 
noisy woodpecker was yet “ tapping the hollow 
beech-tree ;” while the busy squirrels were chirp- 
ing briskly about, as these industrious and provi- 
dent little animals were gathering in their winter 
supplies of maize and nuts. My walk thus enli- 
vened, and my mind thus pleasingly occupi@d by 
the numerous objects of attention and contempla- 
tion above and around me, I strolled leisurely along 


: : 
for several hours, unconsciously as it were, and 


without any determinate purpose. At length I 
reached a mound like the remains of an artificial 
breastwork, of earth and stones, evidently piled to- 
gether by human hands, and under the direction of 
those possessing some knowledge of stratagem and 
the science of war. But so long ago had the mound 
been reared, that the largest and tallest trees had 
planted themselves thereon, as securely as their 
giant neighbors upon the surrounding plain. At 
the foot of this wall, or embankment, beneath the 
highest point, disclosing through the earth the 
ragged side of a ledge of rock, near the roots of a 
lofty maple, issued a clear spring of living water. 
Here then, methought, was the great spring which 
once supplied the garrison. Here have the dusky 
chieftains of the forest—the mighty Nimrods of un- 
written aboriginal history—slaked their thirst for 
ages on ages before the leaves of these trees ever 
rustled beneath the white man’s tread. How many 
grim visages, thought I, have been reflected from 
the bright waters of this bright fountain, ere the 
pale-faces taught them to mingle the pure element 
with the maddening fire-water! How many coun- 
cils have circled this little spot—how many thril- 
ling traditions have been told, and how many spi- 
rit-stirring sons of war have been sung! While 
thus musing upon its brink, and looking upon its 
clear bright waters, the beautiful though melancho- 
ly inscription near a deserted fountain in Cashmere 
occurred to me. “ Many, like me, have viewed 
this fountain, but they are gone, and their eyes are 
closed forever!” But it seemed now as though 
the fountain had not for a long time been visited, 
unless by the elk and the stag. The channel of the 
rivulet was choked, and the spring itself half-filled 
with brushwood and decaying vegetables. Re- 
garding it with feelings approaching a holy reve- 
rence, I forthwith commenced the work of cleans- 
ing it by removing the rubbish, and opening a lit- 
tle trench, that the waters might flow into the neigh- 
boring valley in a clear bright stream, instead of 
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being compelled to ooze sluggishly through the | 
vegetable mire which had filled its native and once | 
pebbly bed. In dispiacing the earth and stones | 
which had accumulated in the well, I threw out | 
many fragments of an ancient wall, which must at 
some remote period have tumbled in; and while 
engaged in this labor, [ caught hold of a stone, at 
nearly an arm’s length below the surface of the 
water, which felt rough and came up heavily. 
What was my amazement and delight, however, 
when, after tugging some time, on bringing it up, I 
found it studded and glittering with gems! The 
stone was about eighteen inches long, by ten in 
width, rhomboidal in shape, and the most beauti- 
ful and valuable precious stones, strangely inter- 
mingled, completely covered it on every side. The 
diameter of the gems seemed to be about an inch ; 
and although they were but rude pebbles in shape 
and roughness of surface, having never passed the 
hands of the lapidary, yet methought they glittered 
and sparkled, as I held the mass up to the play of 
the sunbeams, with the most dazzling lustre. The 
valley of diamonds of the oriental legend could 
not have looked more resplendently, or shot forth 
more effulgentrays. There were amethysts, some 
of violet color, others bordering on purple, and 
others again tinctured with yellow: “ living sap- 
phires” of the purest blue, and of the finest azure, 
with some of a still paler lustre; the beryl, of a 
bluish transparent green, of various degrees ; the 
delicate ruby, of pale red, and red mingled with 
purple; the emerald, of the deepest green and 
richest lustre ; gems of onyx, transparent and varie- 
gated with belts and veins bluish and now white ; 
and the still more resplendent diamond, pellucid 
and sparkling with intensest brilliancy, was thickly 
studded there. Richly commingled with these was 
the deep red and glowing carbuncle, varying its 
hues with the position in which it was held, until, 
turning it directly tothe sun, it lost its beautiful soft 
tinge, and shone intensely like a burning coal; yel- 
low golden topazes were sprinkled among them, 
some of which were lightly and beautifully clouded 
like the Bohemian} the reddish and bloody-colored 
sardine was sparsely intermingled, with numbers 
of the lazulia, deep blue and half-transparent, en- 
riched with delicate spots and stars of gold. There, 
too, were precious opals, their vivid and varying 
colors glowing like the bright tints of the morning— 
reflecting with every new position their brilliant 
and ever-changing hues of white, green, yellow, 
and red—mingling like the blended colors of the 
iris. Mixed with these were delicate moon-stones, 
reflecting pale images in a soft light; the hyacinths, 
of a pale or reddish brown ; the German goldstones, 
full of glittering particles, like indurated accretions 
of golden sand; with chalcedonies and other varie- 
ties. Added to this splendid array of treasures from 
the palace of the gnomes, a few of the humbler 
gems—jaspers, white, red, brown, bluish, and 
green; crystals, clear, and limpid as water; corne- 
lians, of all the varieties; and agates, some of which 
were of deep green, irregularly sprinkled with red. 
But the nobler gems predominated. Such was the 
prize now sparkling and glittering in my hands 
with gladdening lustre. The largest and more 
brilliant gems, methought, shot back the sunbeams, 








reflecting a thousand beautiful hues, which, as 
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they became mingled and blended together, form- 
edahalo around me rich and bright as the soft 
tints of the melting rainbow. Travellers have told 
us of what has been called a double refraction of 
the sun’s rays, somewhere on the coast of Candia, 
which tint every shadow, so that they fall upon the 
ship’s deck sometimes of azure blue—now assum- 
ing a yellowish and now a reddish tint—now vary- 
ing from blue to green, and now succeeded by the 
deep glow of evening crimson. So with the halo 
emitted thus richly and brilliantly from this clus- 
tering mass of gems, mingling their thousand 
bright and varying hues into a soft glowing circle 
of commingling beauty—of radiating glory! Long 
were my ravished senses chained to the contem- 
plation of this splendid treasure. At length I at- 
tempted to pluck a noble diamond, of surpassing 
brilliancy, from between acarbuncle and a lazulia, 
when lo! the whole became loosened, and I shell- 
ed them off into my handkerchief—as precious, as 
perfect, and as brilliant a collection of jewels as the 
napkinful whieh the mother of Aladdin presented 
to the Sultan, on demanding the incomparable 
princess Badroulboudour, for the wife of her vaga- 
bond son. But what was my further surprise on 
finding that the stone upon which these magnifi- 
cent gems had been set by the hand of nature, 
which was of a whitish clayey slate, contained an 
accurate map of the city of New York; its streets 
and houses, its domes and lofty spires, with gallant 
ships and gay steamers moored at the wharves. 
That this picture could have been the work of man 
was impossible, since the stone had doubtless been 
imbedded there for ages—long ere this occidental 
world had been discovered; and the colors had 
been written in the stone by the pencil of nature. 
To me, the discovery of a drawing of my favorite 
city, not in its infancy, but in the full extent of its 
present wealth and magnificence, imbedded within 
a mass of precious stones of unparalleled size and 
beauty, and pointed by the finger of the Almighty, 
bears an emblem of the prosperity which is to at- 
tend it, and the splendor and glory to which it will 
attain. But my attention soon reverted to my own 
personal concerns, and the unexampled treasures 
which it was my happy lot to bear back from my 
afternoon’s ramble. I felt proudly conscious that 
there was nota man in America who could vie with 
me in fortune, nor could the crown jewels of the 
richest potentate on earth be compared with mine. 
But my heart was not to be closed to the charities of 
life, and I resolved to select beautiful presents for 
my friends, and make ample provision for my less 
fortunate relatives. It was, therefore, with emo- 
tions of the most affectionate pride thatI anticipated 
the splendid and dazzling array of jewels with 
which my wife would now mingle in the gayest 
circles of wealth and magnificence. With these 
feelings I sat me down to selcet first and foremost 
for her the richest gems in the collection, to be set 
for a necklace, bracelets, and and acoronet. Dia- 
monds, sapphires, and beryls, the lazulia, the to- 
paz and the emerald, were to sparkle in profusion 
upon her person—no mortal could have been more 
happy than I—and the Sparkling Vision con- 
tinued until the spell was broken, the charm dis- 
solved, by an unlooked-for and very impertinent 
intrusion. I fancied that some one from behind 
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had seized me by the arm—probably with the de- 
sign of robbing me of my newly acquired treasures. 
I sprang upon my feet, and, assuming a posture of 
defence,—but there was no serious demand upon 
my courage. The audacious intruder was only my 
faithful servant, whv had shaken me from a glori- 
ous siesta upon the sofa, merely to say, “ Mr. Doo- 
dittle, Mr. Doolittle, can’t you let me have two dol- 
lars this afternoon to pay the milkman ?—he has 
already ax’d for it a number of times!" Here was 
a pail of ice-water! My rapt senses were speedily 
called back to the dull reality of this poor world ; 
for, without rummaging my pockets, I was quite 
sensible of being worse off than “ the captain bold 
of Halifax,” who, if the song be true, actually had a 
one pound note in the pocket of his regimental 
small-clothes, with which the “ unfortunate Miss 
Bailey” was very well satisfied. 








Presence of Mind. 


THERE was a party of gentlemen and ladies who 
went to visit Bedlam, and, as they were going 
through the wards, one of the gentlemen was ac- 
costed by a person whom he supposed to be one of 
the keepers, and who said to him in a whisper, 
‘Your friends are only going through the common 
parts of the establishment, but if you will come 
with me, I will show you the apartments which are 
generally opened to strangers.” ‘The man went off 
and beckoned to the gentleman, who stepped away 
from his companions, to follow his new guide, who 
led him through sundry passages to the top of the 
building, and then out upon the leads. No sooner 
were they there than the man said to the gentle- 
man, “ Now, sir, jump into the street!” You may 
suppose what were his feelings when he found 
himself in the presence of a madman, and knew 
that the madman’s next step would probably be to 
throw him off the building. But his presence of 
mind suggested a means of escape, and he said to 
the madman. “Jump down! Anybody can jump 
down ; but if you'll let me, I'll go down and jump 
up, which will be much more of a feat.” The mad- 
man burst into a laugh, “ Ha! ha! indeed it will ; 
march down and try.” So the gentleman was al- 





lantic to write a grumbling book for his grumbling 
readers. In fact, he grumbles from his cradle ta 
his grave—at the foot of his king—in the kitchen of 
his wife—and at the altar of his God. * He grum- 
bles for three score years and ten—and when his 
tongue, from old age, can grumble no longer, he 
grumbles out his spirit, and is gathered to his fath- 
ers to grumble no more.—Dr, Greene. 














Wispom without innocency is knavery; innocen- 
cy without wisdom is foolery: be therefore as wise 
as serpents, and innocent as doves. The subtlety 
of the serpent instructs the innocency of the dove: 
the innocency of the dove corrects the subtlety of 
the serpent. What God hath joined together, let 
no man separate. 


Ir is a pleasant sight to see every thing smooth 
and smiling within the same walls. To have no 
separate interests, no difficulty of humor, no clash- 
ing of pretensions to contest with: where every 
body keeps to his post, moves in his order, and en- 
deavors to make himself acceptable; where envy 
and contempt have no place but where it is a plea- 
sure to see others pleased. 











Ir is imagined by many, that whenever they as- 
pire to please, they are required to be merry, and 
to show the gladness of their souls by flights of 
pleasantry, and bursts of laughter. But though 
these men may be for a time heard with applause 
and admiration, they seldom delight us long. We 
enjoy them a little, and then return to easiness and 
good humor; as when the eye gazes awhile on an 
eminence glittering with the sun, but scon turns 
aching away to verdure and to flowers. 


—a — 


W2HarTEVER withdraws us from the power of our 
senses; whatever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future, predominate over the present, advances 
us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, 
and far from my friends, be such frigid philosophy 
as may conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over 
any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, 








lowed to go; and, naturally, the first thing he did | bravery, or virtue. ‘That man is little to be envied 
was to inform the keepers of the narrow escape he | whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
had had, and to urge them to be alittle more care- | plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 


ful in future that such a dangerous lunatic should 
not be allowed to put people’s lives in jeopardy. 





Spitting and Grumbling. 

Mrs. Trottore, the English tourist, says, “ An | 
American spits from his cradle to his grave—at the | 
board of his friend—at the feet of his mistress—at 
the drawing room of his president—and at the altar 
of his God—He salivates for three score years and | 





ten—and when the glands of his palate can secrete | 
no longer, he spits forth his spirit, and is gathered | 
to his fathers to spit no more.” An English tourist’s | 


} 
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habits of grumbling may be written down in a simi- 
lar style. He grumbles his way to our shores—| 
grumbles at two months’ journey through the coun- 
try—grumbles at our institutions—and, (if he does 
not grumble hiinself into our state prison for pick- | 
ing pockets) then grumbles his way across the At-| 


warmer among the ruins of Iona, 








THERE may be a friendship existing between 
persons of different sexes; yet a woman always 
looks upon a man as aman; and so will a'man 


look upon a woman. This engagement is neither 
passion nor pure friendship ; it is of another kind. 


a 








A ship is not so long a rigging, as a young girl is 


in trimming herself against the arrival of a sweet- 


heart. No painter’s shop, no flower meadow, no 
graceful aspect in the storehouse of nature, is com- 
parable to a noviseta, or Venetian virgin, who is 
dressing for a husband. 


SS 
Iv marriage, prefer the person before wealth, vir- 


tue before beauty, and the mind before the body ; 
then you have a wife, afriend, anda companion. ~ _ 








